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Fig. 1.—Ciota anp Piusn Dress.—Cur Parrern, No. 


3138; Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, 


Fies, 1-3.—AUTUMN DRESSES.—[See next Pace.) 


Fig. 


3.—SaTin AND VELVET Dress, 
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Autumn Dresses.—Figs. 1--3. 
See illustration on front page. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is of olive green cloth and 
plush. The gros grain foundation skirt is faced 
three-quarters of a yard deep with plush, and 
bordered with a side-pleating six inches deep of 
olive green satin, which projects only half an 
inch at the lower edge beneath a row of olive 
green chenille fringe that falls over it. The 
strands of the fringe are tipped with silk-covered 
grelots, and with jet and pid gold beads. The 
polonaise, which is made of cloth, is buttoned 
for a short distance below the waist, and then 
slopes outward on each side to the bottom of the 
back. The silk of the skirt exposed by the re- 
ceding edges is covered with a wrinkled drapery 
of the cloth. The back is looped on each side 
under a bow of olive green satin, the pointed 
end of which is finished with a chenille tassel. 
The round box-pleated cuffs and collar are 
trimmed between the pleats with passementerie 
ornaments in olive silk cord and shaded beads. 

The girl’s dress, Fig. 2, is of rose pink cash- 
mere, trimmed with white embroidery and white 
pearl buttons. The cuffs, the deep pelerine col- 
Jar, and the nine leaf-shaped tabs at the bottom 
are edged with narrow embroidery. The tabs 
fall over a box-pleated skirt eight inches deep, 
which consists of a strip of open-work embroid- 
ery two yards long joined to the lining of the 
dress. A folded belt of the cashmere encircles 
the dress above the tabs, and is held together 
under a bow in the back. 

The tablier of the seal brown velvet dress, 
Fig. 3, is edged at the bottom with a side-pleat- 
ing six inches deep, and bordered on the sides 
by two wide velvet bands, which are cut in deep 
narrow scallops along the inner edge, and faced 
with brown satin. Full side breadths are gath- 
ered on to both sides of the tablier, and drawn 
upward toward the back drapery in soft folds. 
The demi-train is edged with a satin side-pleat- 
ing, and trimmed with a deep gathered flounce 
of velvet, which is scalloped at the lower edge. 
The skirt of the plain velvet basque is scalloped, 
and is lengthened by a simulated inner basque of 
satin, which is also scalloped. The bottom of 
the sleeves is finished in a similar manner, 
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No. 101 of HARPER'S YOUNG Prop er, éssued 
October 4, contains the opening chapter of Mk. W. 
O, STODDARD’S new serial, * Zalking Leaves,” 
and an installment of “ Zim and Tip.” Both 
serials are illustrated. There are also two capital 
short stories, together with articles and poems, and 
numerous illustrations, Animportant announce- 
ment in Our Lost-office Box will be read with 
much interest. 


CH Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
YRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET with more than 
‘TWENTY-FIVE FULL-S1ZED PATTERNS, ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, AND DescrirTIONs of Ladies’ Au- 
yUMN AND WINTER CLOAKS, A/andles, Fackets, 
and Wrappings of all kinds ; Autumn and Win- 
ter Sr’REKT, House, avd Eventnc Dresses 
and BONNE'’S ; Suits, Dresses, Cloaks, and Over- 
coats for Boys and Girls of all Ages ; Caps, Cuffs, 
and Collars; Artistic TABLE-COVERS, efc., efc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, in- 
sluding graphic illustrations and descriptions of 
the new Co-operative Dress Association, 

OUR LEARNED YOUNG 

WOMEN. 

W E are hearing on all sides of the in- 

tellectual improvement of our young 
women, and especially of their learning in 
the classics. In every parlor among the cul- 
tured can be found at least one member of 
a Homer class, or of other classes dignified 
by the names of JUVENAL or EvRIPIDEs. 
Many more times than once have we heard 
these pretty students argue untiringly the 
superiority of the Iliad to the Odyssey, aud 
vice versa, and seen them knit their brows 
over the problem of the date of the Homer- 
je age; and this we are prompt to acknow- 
ledge is commendable. 

No one can snub the intelligent reader of 
Homer, because to be an intelligent reader 
of the great poet signifies the possession of 
no mean knowledge of the ancients, and 
when a woman has also made herself famil- 
iar with the later classic writers, from whom 
we inherit our rich legacy of poetry, art, 
codes, and morals, a wealth is hers to which 
no one can dispute her title, and which in- 
creases yearly according to the investments 
of her mind. 

And now, after having shown our sym- 
pathy with these young students of old lit- 
erature, we are at liberty perhaps to ques- 
tion them gently. 

How many of these lovers of the “ Father 
of Seng,” these intelligent readers of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, are intelligent readers 
of our daily papers?’ How many of them 
could give an ignorant inquirer any history 
of the present trouble in Northern and 








Southern Africa? To how many of them 
would the words “ Land League in Ireland” 
convey any idea whatever? How many of 
them, who are doubtless familiar with all 
the jealousies of the various Grecian camps, 
have any knowledge of the relations of the 
respective European powers, and their re- 
lations with us? How many of these elo- 
quent eulogists of the Greek commanders 
could rehearse the deeds of the men who 
have fought and won important battles for 
their own native America, or even name 
those heroes whe defend English, French, 
and German rights with all the zeal with 
which Achilles fought for his cause and 
the destruction of Troy? Or how many of 
them, who possibly accompany the braiding 
of their hair at night with Andromache’s la- 
ment over the body of Hector, could repeat 
two consecutive lines of our Constitution ? 
How many of them, who have carefully 
noted the successes and defeats of the an- 
cient Grecian fleets, have ever taken any in- 
terest in the fate of the proud Americans 
who, in this same Mediterranean Sea where 
the Hellenes fought their naval battles, died 
to break the disgraceful yoke in which the 
petty Barbary States had so long held them? 
How many of them, who know the history 
of all the heathen gods, are intelligently 
aware of the religious controversies which 
agitate our own times; of the so-called con- 
flict between science and religion to whick 
so many of the great minds of the day lend 
their time and talents? How many of 
them, who will astonish you by their ac- 
curate account of all the details of the for- 
ging of Achilles’ shield, could date the in- 
vention of printing, without which the war- 
ridr’s fame would probably have never reach- 
ed them; or the telescope, which brought 
upon “the starry GALILEO all his woes,” 
but gained for him the gratitude and ad- 
miration of each succeeding intelligent gen- 
eration ; or the microscope, or the thermom- 
eter, or watches and clocks, or the steam- 
engine, or the cotton manufacture, or iron 
ships of war, or guns, or telegraphy? In 
short, how many of these patient students 
ever lift their eyes from the yellow pages 
of antiquity to their own glorious day, or 
feel any interest in any period more modern 
than a B.c.? 

However unpalatable to their vanity the 
statement may be, it is nevertheless true 
that the intelligent reader of modern history 
and literature is a better informed person 
than the intelligent reader of the ancient 
classics. Would any one, by reading Ju- 
venal, Euripides, Cleanthes, Virgil, Homer, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Horace, or Lucian for 
fifty consecutive years, ever meet the names 
of which America, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy are so proud, and to whose 
memory the nations have raised monuments 
of stones and metals and the more enduring 
products of the mind? On the other hand, 
can any one study America’s statesmen, Eng- 
land’s historians, the poets of France, Ger- 
many’s philosophers, or the artists of Italy, 
for one half-hour, without having his or her 
eyes open to the fact that though our own 
nations are great, and modern history has 
been and is graced by rare intellects, there 
existed centuries before us nations as great, 
and in some respects greater, than the most 
exalted of to-day? And it is this compari- 
son of the past and the present, reflection 
on history that has been and will be writ- 
ten, which enlarges the mind, and makes the 
thoughtful scholar. 

One who can detect CLEANTHES’s hymn 
in Popr’s “ Universal Prayer,” and recog- 
nize JUVENAL’s Tenth Satire in JoHNSON’s 
“Vanity of Human Wishes”; one who sees 
JULIUS C2SAR and ALEXANDER of Macedon 
in NAPOLEON’s unholy ambition; one who 
marvels at the rapid strides of America and 
the stupid obstinacy of the Chinese ; one who 
sees great lessons in the past for the present; 
finally, one who takes a bird’s-eye view of 
the history of the whole world—is a wiser 
student than he or she who confines him- 
self or herself to the history of one people 
in one age. 

As you are an American, begin your self- 
culture by a careful study of the history of 
your own country; acquaint yourself with 
the causes of the wars which have shaken 
the New World to its foundation, but out 
of which have grown the envied liberty of 
the people and the democracy of the nation. 
Inform yourself of her intellectual as well 
as her political history—the years of her ex- 
istence are too few for the latter not to be 
quickly learned, and her poets, historians, 
novelists, and artists are unfortunately not 
so many as to make the first an arduous task 
—and you will find that when you are a 
good scholar in American history, you have 
informed yourself, though perhaps to a limit- 
ed degree, of the conditions of all other na- 
tions, because America, being the last to 
come into existence, has felt more or less 
the influence of each, and you have been 
compelled to learn of these relations in peace 
and war. You will thus have laid the foun- 
dation for a greater and more comprehensive 
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knowledge of Great Britain, Europe, and the 
Eastern hemisphere; and these first steps 
being well taken, there follows an easy jour- 
ney for the ambitious and conscientious 
student, and you will soon find yourself 
head and shoulders above the class you left 
watching before the walls of Troy. 

Aud one word more: when you tempora- 
rily close your histories to enter the tields 
of science, read to learn facts. Do not specu- 
late over what should be, but reflect upon 
what is and has been; learn of the phi- 
losophers, who went at once to nature for 
instruction, and when they saw the stars 
revolving on their axes, recognized in God 
the power to allow the phenomenon with- 
out, as the fanatics of GALILEO’s day ar- 
gued, endangering the dishes in the pan- 
tries of the inhabitants of the distant 
planets; persist in living on the terra firma 
of common-sense; do not permit your- 
self to be lost in the clouds of ether from 
which your merely theoretical guides must 
sooner or later fall; do not become credu- 
lous disciples of new teachers until their 
wisdom has been tested by those wiser 
than yourself; avoid confusion in the stor- 
ing away of your mental treasures; express 
yourself with modest confidence in your 
own opinions, if you wish others to respect 
them, and you will be an ornament in socie- 
ty—where intellectual women are lament- 
able exceptions—and if not a brilliant talk- 
er, at least an intelligent listener. 





BEFORE THE WEDDING AND 

AFTER. 

TNHE reception of an engaged girl by the family 

of her future husband should be most cor- 

dial, and no time should be lost in giving her a 

warm welcome. It is the moment of all others 

when she will feel such a welcome most grate- 

fully, and when any neglect will be certain to give 
her the keenest unhappiness. 

It is the fashion for the mother of the groom 
to invite both the family of the expectant bride 
and herself to a dinner as soon after the formal 
announcement of the engagement as possible. 
The two families should meet and should make 
friendships at once. This is important. 

It is to these near relatives that the probable 
date of the wedding day is first whispered, in 
time to allow of much consultation and prepara- 
tion in the selection of wedding gifts. In opulent 
families each has sometimes given the young 
couple a silver dinner service, and much silver 
besides, and the rooms of the bride’s father’s 
house look like a jeweller’s shop when the pre- 
sents are shown. All the magnificent ormolu or- 
naments for the chimney-piece, handsome clocks 
and lamps, fans in large quantities, spoons, forks, 
by the hundred, and of late years the fine gilt 
ornaments, furniture, camel’s-hair shawls, brace- 
lets—all, all are piled up in most admired confu- 
sion. And when the invitations are out, then can 
come in the outer world with their more hastily 
procured gifts; rare specimens of china, little 
paintings, ornaments for the person—all, all are 
in order, 

A present is generally packed where it is bought, 
and sent with the giver’s card from the shop to 
the bride directly. She should always acknow- 
ledge its arrival by a personal note written by 
herself. A young bride once gave mortal offense 
by not thus acknowledging her gifts. She said 
that she had so many that she could not find time 
to write the notes, which was naturally considered 
boastful and most ungracious. 

Gifts which owe their value to the personal 
taste or industry of the friend who sends are par- 
ticularly complimentary. A piece of embroidery, 
a painting, a water-color, are most flattering gifts, 
as they betoken a long and predetermined interest. 

No friend should be deterred from sending a 
small present, one not representing a money val- 
ue, because other and richer people can send a 
more expensive one. Often the little gift remains 
as a most endearing and useful souvenir. 

As for showing the wedding gifts, that is a 
thing which must be left to individual taste. 
Some people disapprove of it, and consider it os- 
tentatious ; others have a large room devoted to 
the display of the presents, and it is certainly 
amusing to examine them. 

As for the conduct of the betrothed pair dur- 
ing their engagement, our American mammas 
are apt to be somewhat more lenient in their 
views of the liberty to be allowed than are the 
English. With the latter, no young lady is al- 
lowed to dine alone with her fiancé ; there must 
be a servant behind. No young lady must visit 
in the family of her fiancé, unless he has a mo- 
ther to receive her. Nor is she allowed to go to 
the theatre alone with him, or to travel under his 
escort, to stop at the same hotel, or to relax one of 
those rigid rules which a severe chaperon would 
enforce; and it must be allowed that this severe 
and careful attention to appearances is in the 
best taste. 

As for the engagement ring, modern fashion 
prescribes a diamond solitaire, which can range 
in price from two hundred and fifty to two thou- 
sand dollars. The matter of presentation is a 
secret between the engaged pair. 

Evening weddings do not differ from day wed- 
dings essentially, except that the bridegroom 
wears an evening dress, that is, a dress-coat and 
white cravat, black pantaloons and vest. 

If the wedding is at home, the space where the 
bridal party is to stand is usually marked off by 
a ribbon, and the clergyman comes down in his 
robes before the bridal pair; they face him, and 
he faces the company. Hassocks are prepared 
for them to kueei upon. After the ceremony 





the clergyman retires, and the bridal party take 
his place, standing to receive their friends’ con- 
gratulations. 

Should there be dancing at a wedding, it is 
proper for the bride to open the first quadrille 
with the best man, the groom dancing with the 
first bridemaid. It is not, however, very custom- 
ary for a bride to dance, or for dancing to occur 
at an evening wedding. 

After the bridal pair return from their wed- 
ding tour, the bridemaids each give them a din- 
ner or a party, or show some attention, if they 
are so situated that they can do so. The mem- 
bers of the two families, also, each give a dinner 
to the young couple. 

It is now a very convenient and pleasant cus- 
tom for the bride to announce with her wedding 
cards two or more reception days during the win- 
ter after her marriage, on which her friends can 
call upon her. The certainty of finding a bride 
at home is very pleasing. On these occasions 
she does not wear her wedding dress, but receives 
as if she had entered society as one of its mem- 
bers. The wedding trappings are all put away, 
and she wears a dark silk, which may be as hand- 
some as she chooses, As for wearing her wed- 
ding dress to balls or dinners after her marriage, 
it is perfectly proper to do so, if she divests her- 
self of her veil and her orange blossoms. 

The bride should be very attentive and concili- 
atory to all her husband’s friends. They will 
look with interest upon her from the moment 
they hear of the engagement, and it is in the 
worst taste for her to show indifference to them. 

Quiet weddings, either in church or at the house, 
are very much preferred by some families, In- 
deed, the French, from whom we have learned 
many—and might learn more—lessons of grace 
and good taste, do infinitely prefer them. 

For a quiet wedding the bride dresses in a tray- 
elling dress and bonnet, and departs for her wed- 
ding tour, It is the custom in England for the 
bride and groom to drive off in their own car- 
riage, which is dressed with white ribbons, the 
coachman and groom wearing white bouquets, 
and favors adorning the horses’ ears, and for 
them to take a month’s honey-moon. There also 
the bride (if she be Hannah de Rothschild or the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts) gives her bridemaids 
very elegant presents, as a locket or a bracelet, 
while the groom gives the best man a scarf-pin 
or some gift. The American custom is not so 
universal. However, either bride or groom gives 
something to the bridemaid and a scarf-pin to 
each usher. Thus a wedding becomes a very 
expensive and elaborate affair, which quiet and 
economical people are sometimes obliged to avoid. 

After the marriage invitations are issued, the 
lady does not appear in public. 

The period of card leaving after a wedding is 
not yet definitely fixed. Some authorities say ten 
days, but that in a crowded city, and with an im- 
mense acquaintance, would be quite impossible. 

If only invited to the church, many ladies con- 
sider that they perform their whole duty by leav- 
ing a card some time during the winter, and in- 
cluding the young couple in their subsequent in- 
vitations. Very rigorous people call, however, 
within ten days, and if invited to the house, the 
call is still more imperative, and should be made 
soon after the wedding. 

But if a young couple do not send their future 
address, but only invite one to a church wedding, 
there is often a very serious difficulty in knowing 
where to call, and the first visit must be indefi- 
nitely postponed until they send cards notifying 
their friends of their whereabouts. 

Wedding invitations require no answer. But 
people living at a distance, who can not attend 
the wedding, should send their cards by mail, to 
assure the hosts that the invitation has been re- 
ceived. The usual form for wedding cards is this : 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Chapman 
request your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter, on 
Wednesday evening, November fourth, at eight 

o'clock. 
Grace Church, 


The card of the young lady, that of her intended 
husband, and another card to the favored— 


At Home 
after the ceremony, 
{ Kast Market Street— 


is also inclosed. Such, at least, is one of the 
forms used in October, 1881. 

People with a large acquaintance can not al- 
ways invite all their friends, of course, to a wed- 
ding reception, and therefore invite all to the 
church. Sometimes people who are to give a 
small wedding at home request an answer to the 
wedding invitation; in that case, of course, an 
answer should be sent, and people should be very 
careful not to ignore these flattering invitations. 
Any carelessness is inexcusable when so impor- 
tant an event is on the tapis. Bridemaids, if 
prevented by illness or sudden bereavement from 
officiating, should notify the bride as soon as pos- 
sible, as it is a difficult thing after a bridal cor- 
tége is arranged to make it over. 

As to the wedding tour, it is no longer consid- 
ered obligatory, nor is the seclusion of the honey- 
moon demanded. A very fashionable girl who 
married an Englishman last summer at Newport 
returned in three days to take her own house at 
Newport, to receive and to give out invitations. 
If the newly married pair thus begin housekeep- 
ing in their own way, they generally issue a few 
“ At Home” cards, and thereby open an easy door 
for future hospitalities. Certainly the once per- 
functory bridal tour is no longer deemed essen- 
tial, and the more sensible fashion exists of the 
taking of a friend’s house a few miles out of 
town for a month, 

If the bridal pair go to a watering-place dur- 
ing their early married days, they should be very 
careful of outward display of tenderness. 

Such exhibitions in the cars or in public places 
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as one often sees, of the bride laying her head on 
her husband’s shoulder, holding hands, or kissing, 
are at once vulgar and indecent. All public dis- 
play of an affectionate nature should be sedu- 
lously avoided. The affections are too sacred for 
such outward showing, and the lookers-on are in 
a very disagreeable position. The French call 
love-making l’égoisme @ deux, and no egotism is 
agreeable. People who see a pair of young doves 
cooing in public are apt to say that a quarrel is 
not far off. It is possible for a lover to show ev- 
ery attention, every assiduity, and not to overdo 
the thing. It is quite possible for the lady to be 
fond of her husband without committing the 
slightest offense against good taste. 

The young couple are not expected, unless For- 
tune has been exceptionally kind, to be immedi- 
ately responsive in the matter of entertainments. 
The outer world is only too happy to entertain 
them. Nothing can be more imprudent than for 
a young couple to rush into expenditures which 
may endanger their future happiness and peace 
of mind, nor should they feel that they are 
obliged at once to return the dinners and the 
parties given to them. The time will come, 
doubtless, when they will be able to do so. 

But the announcement of a day on which the 
bride will receive her friends is almost indispensa- 
ble. The refreshments on these occasions should 
not exceed tea and cake, or, at the most, punch, 
tea, chocolate, and cakes, which may stand on a 
table at one end of the room, or may be handed 
by a waiter. Bouillon, on a cold day of winter, 
is also in order, and is perhaps the most service- 
able of all simple refreshments. For in giving a 
“ four-o’clock tea,” or several day receptions, a 
large entertainment is decidedly vulgar. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


HE importations of Paris dresses displayed at 

the openings at large furnishing houses con- 
sist almost entirely of short costumes. The nov- 
el features in these are made to produce panier 
effects, and also to give the appearance of full 
skirts. The materials used are heavier than those 
of last winter, and consist of plush, velvet, satin, 
moiré, cloth, Cheviot, and the heavy qualities of 
cashmere and camel’s-hair. There are basques, 
coats, and polonaises, and many dresses have the 
princesse effect in the back, with a basque and 
trimmed skirt in front. The appearance of full 
skirts is given by great pleats—either side pleats 
or box pleats—extending from the waist to the 
foot, hanging loose from the foundation skirt, and 
usually trimmed at the foot. The foundation 
skirt beneath this is, however, closely gored, and 
is in most dresses very narrow indeed, while in 
others it measures two and a half yards in width. 
All drapery is very soft, very full, and begins 
higher than any worn for several seasons. The 
“bow drapery” made of a single wide bow of the 
material is on three-fourths of the dresses shown, 
and also on many wraps. This bow may be fold- 
ed in loose loops of the stuff draped as back 
breadths, falling on each side in a loop three- 
eighths or half a yard deep, without being sewed 
in the seam of the skirt. It is, however, more 
often made separately, and sewed on one or two 
eighths below the belt, amid the fullness of the 
back breadths, which are attached by two great 
box pleats to the belt. This bow is often made 
of half a width of cashmere in the single loops, 
each half a yard deep, folded softly, made to droop 
close together, and tightly strapped at the top. 
This, with the panier draperies that are sewed to 
the basque, or that form part of the polonaise 
front, gives the full and bouffant effects that 
make French dresses large enough without the 
use of artificial tournures. For the pleated skirts 
there is a handsome design of making two very 
wide double box pleats down the back, then five 
side pleats, also very wide, are put lengthwise on 
each side, leaving the front plain. This arrange- 
ment is effective in condor brown moiré for the 
box pleats, and alternate side pleats of moiré and 
velvet. The lower edge of these pleats has a bor- 
der of clipped ostrich feathers. The basque of 
brown velvet is as long as a morning coat, finish- 
ed behind in two great box pleats, below which 
is the invariable bow. Feathers trim the neck 
and wrists, and the bow is the only drapery on 
the pleated skirt, which is tacked at intervals to 
the gored foundation skirt. 


PLUSH COSTUMES. 

Plush costumes are among the most elegant 
of the importations, and the novelty is to trim 
these with leather-work in borders and in ara- 
besque designs. A pale silver gray plush dress 
has the antique pointed corsage fastened diago- 
nally, and outlined by two rows of bronze lea- 
ther-like galloon. The full Greek over-skirt of 
the plush is sewed to the edge of the corsage, 
and is lined throughout with pale blue Surah, 
The skirt beneath is of the plush, with arabesques 
of leather all over it. In other plush costumes 
the striped plush is used for a polonaise, with 
plain plush and satin for the skirt. Brick red 
and green striped plush is seen in a panier polo- 
naise that is worn over a skirt of dark green 
plush; this dashing costume has its high and 
full drapery formed by a great bow of green sat- 
in and plush at the back. Leopard-spotted plush 
is combined with brown cashmere in a youthful 
costume, 

VELVET COSTUMES. 

Worth clings to velvet, and displays its beauty 
in the great-coats which he makes form parts of 
costumes that are said to be copied from old por- 
traits in the Faubourg St. Germain. These long 
stately garments are plain and entirely undraped, 
yet are made bouffant by twists and folds of vel- 
vet in panier shape high on the hips. A pointed 
vest and two deeply pleated valances on the skirt 








are usually of brocade or of embroidery. Ima- 


gine such a dress, with the great-coat of sapphire 
velvet, and a pointed vest and valances of satin 
embossed with gold.to represent spiders and their 
webs. The velvet skirt has no flounces, but mere- 
ly the valances in front, and two wide double box 
pleats behind. The brocaded velvet costumes are 
most often combined with plain velvet and satin 
of the same color. A reception dress of Jacque- 
minot red brocaded velvet has a short skirt, with 
brocaded revers on the sides turned back to show 
a plain velvet front with passementerie ornaments 
of the same brilliant red laid upon it; the pleat- 
ed back breadths are plain velvet. The basque 
is slashed, and the sleeves are slashed at the top 
to show red satin puffs. A pelerine cape of wine- 
colored brocaded velvet is one of the features of 
a velvet and satin suit. This pelerine has the 
roses and leaves on the edge cut out, overcast in 
button-hole stitch, and finished with clipped os- 
trich-feather trimming. The basque is satin, with 
a velvet vest. 


CLOTH AND PLUSH. 


Cloth with plush is one of the most stylish 
combinations for winter costumes. The fancy 
plushes in furrows and in ombré stripes are used, 
but there are also many plain plushes, both in 
contrasting color to the cloth and also in the 
same shade. <A polonaise of mustard - colored 
cloth is worn over a garnet plush petticoat. A 
green cloth basque and drapery has a skirt of 
striped gold and green plush ; this is in graduated 
stripes that pass around the figure. A seal brown 
cloth basque has paniers and skirt of plaid shaded 
plush, showing écru and golden brown hues. Bot- 
tle green, bronze, and mustard colors are the fa- 
vorite for suits of one hue made partly of cloth 
and partly of plush. Polonaises and basques 
with plush panier are the over-dresses of such 
sults. 


OTHER COMBINATIONS, 


Worth uses three or four fabrics in the same 
costume with fine effect. Thus a coat of seal 
brown velvet will have bow drapery of moiié, and 
a skirt with gold and brown brocaded velvet pan- 
els, pleated satin fronts, and two great box pleats 
of plain velvet behind. Green and red together 
1s beautiful in brocaded satin of large figures. 
This brocade forms a very simply shaped yet ex- 
ceedingly bouffant polonaise, trimmed with green 
Spanish lace dyed to match the shade of green in 
the satin. The plain satin skirt forms three great 
box pleats in front and on the sides, finished 
with lace at the end that falls upon the gored 
skirt foundation, which is finished by narrow 
pleatings at the foot. 


ELEGANT BLACK COSTUMES. 


Nothing can be more elegant than the black 
costumes of satin that have the skirt half cover- 
ed by a single deep flounce of brocaded velvet. 
Above this, and concealing the upper half of the 
skirt, is a coat of black satin, which is fastened 
diagonally, and the front is covered with jet pas- 
sementerie. From the hips down the brocaded 
velvet is added, beginning at the cut-away fronts 
and extending to the two box pleats of the mid- 
dle forms. Real black Spanish lace is used in 
frills on the neck and sleeves, and a jabot is on 
the sides. Other black satins have lace valances, 
or else are trimmed with passementerie panels 
made for the dress. A black satin dress from 
Worth has the antique pointed corsage to which 
the panier is attached in a puff that falls low on 
the skirt, which has side pleats on the sides, two 
great box pleats behind, and two valances of 
jet passementerie across the front. Spanish lace 
flounces trim the box-pleated back breadths, and 
there are two lace jabots on the front of the 
basque, with a frill on the neck. The novel fea- 
ture of this dress is the sleeves, which have only 
one seam—that inside the arm—and are shirred 
in a point at the top, with the shirring inserted 
between the back and front of the basque, ex- 
tending up to the neck ina point. For an elder- 
ly lady is a black brocaded moiré, trimmed with 
real Spanish lace and four passementerie panels 
of satin cord made specially for this dress, The 
skirt is short, and has two breadths of moiré 
bouffantly draped behind from belt to foot. There 
are then the tour paneis separated by lengthwise 
jabots of Spanish lace. The long basque has a 
French back, and but one dart in each front ; the 
fronts extend in paniers on the sides, and there 
is a fall of lace below. 


SIMPLER DRESSES, 

Serges and other twilled woollen goods of dark 
stylish colors are used for the principal parts of 
simple suits, and are brightened by gay striped 
stuffs placed in the hollow of the box pleats of 
the skirt, or as flounces, but not in the over-skirt. 
The basque has a bow of the gay stripes at the 
back, or else some postilion pleatings, a Byron 
collar, and pleatings from the neck to the waist 
line. The dark rifle green, seal brown, and 
plum-colored serges are liked for such dresses, 
There are also flannels that resemble cloths, and 
are heavy enough for winter dresses. These are 
made with the panier polonaise, and trimmed 
with borders, collar, and cuffs of plush of the 
same shade. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


Tight and long cuffs of plush or velvet, with a 
slightly full sleeve above it of woollen goods, are 
seen on many Cheviot and camel’s-hair dresses, 
The front of the basque is then trimmed with a 
smooth and long pointed stomacher of the plush. 
The Marie Antoinette polonaises will be popular 
with young ladies, as they are gay little over- 
dresses of the simplest shape, yet are made ex- 
ceedingly bouffant by having their great length 
bunched up about the hips until they are quite 
short all around. These are very effective in the 
brocades, and are also seen in striped velvets, 
moiré, and cashmere. Sometimes the entire 
fronts are pleated or tucked, the tucks at the 





neck being an inch wide, then much finer at the 
waist line, and spreading out full as paniers on 
the hips. The great bow at the back and the 
familiar pair of box pleats are found singly or 
together on polonaises as well as on basques. 
The revival of great-coats and polonaises will 
give variety to toilettes, as basques have been al- 
most exclusively used for two or three seasons. 
The long plain surtouts of last winter may be al- 
tered into these garments by inserting pleats of 
another fabric in the back of the skirt in the 
seams that join the nriddle back and side forms, 
and by adding paniers from the front, or turning 
back the fronts in three-cornered retroussés, 
Cloth surtouts will have plush pleats and paniers, 
also a small pelerine cape. Satin or moiré will be 
used to modernize velvet or plush surtouts. The 
plain cuirass basques of last season may also 
have stylish fullness given them at the back by 
adding two double box pleats of moiré on a cash- 
mere basque, or of plush on cloth, ete. In some 
instances these pleats are trimmed with two or 
three rows of embroidery; the large drooping 
bow is used to improve other basques that are 
too plain in the back. A great many vests are 
used again, but these are seldom the whole length 
of the front of the basque, but are either confined 
to the bust like a plastron, or else they do not ap- 
pear at all until the waist line is passed. 

The greater number of basques are single- 
breasted, but there is an effort to restore the di- 
agonal fronts lapping far on the left side at the 
neck, then sloping away to the right side. Two 
points finish the front of some basques, while 
others nave one sharp point, and rows of lace or 
of striped plush fill in the sides smoothly, or else 
there is a folded panier effect given by some soft 
fabric. Some lower skirts are formed of alter- 
nate straight half-breadths of moiré and of satin, 
laid in fine pleats from the belt to the foot, broken 
twice by shirring between the belt and knees, 
while that part below falls like a pleated flounce 
to the foot of ihe foundation skirt, which is edged 
with narrow balayeuse pleating. With such a 
skirt all that is needed is a basque of moiré or of 
satin, with a scarf of the two materials combined 
sewed on the front as paniers, and tied behind in 
a great bow with ends that fall to the bottom of 
the skirt. A narrow sash of moiré with spiked 
ends may be tied in a knot at the end of the 
basque front where the paniers begin; a moiré 
turned-over collar has gathered fullness at the 
back, and a moiré cuff is turned back on the satin 
sleeve, and held by a little square bow of satin 
ribbon. This is an excellent and simple model 
for dresses of one color, combining two fabrics 
easily, and does not requirc extra trimming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; Stern Brorgers; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue beautiful behavior of Queen VicTorra in 
our wational trouble has made the American 
people almost as much her loyal subjects as the 
people of Great Britain are. 

—The tirst Persian who was ever naturalized 
in this country is MeHaMep BeJair ALI, forty- 
six years old. 

—Three pet ponies, formerly belonging to 
OLE BULL, lately attracted much attention on 
their way to West Lebanon, where Mrs. BuLL 
and her brother and a daughter of Mr. Lona- 
FELLOW were to use them. 

—Mrs. EvizaBeTtH CReETZER is claimed by 
Maryland to be the oldest pensioner in the 
United States, she being one hundred and three 
last December, the widow of JoHN CRETZzER, 
who served in the war of 1812. 

—General BUTLER, as it is not generally 
known, has always taken care, in large part, of 
the family of MuMFoRD, who was hung for pull- 
ing down the United States flag in New Or- 
leans. He first gave the widow a sewing-ma- 
chine, then paid off the mortgage on her house, 
and later procured her a place in one of the de- 
purtments at Washington. 

—Forty years ago, SAMUEL Rogers wrote to 
Lady DuFFEeRIN, the author of ‘Sweet Bay of 
Dublin,” a note running, ‘* Will you dine with 
me on Wednesday?’ *‘* Won't I!’ she replied. 

—The Queen’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert, 
is built of mahogany wherever practicable. At 
Balmoral the piper plays under her Majesty’s 
window at eight in the morning, by ten she has 
breakfasted and gone out-doors, and she spends 
the time till noon in Visiting the cottages and 
walking. After luncheon she attends to the 
state papers and dispatches, and at five sets out 
for her two hours’ drive. 

—It is said that Paun Revere practiced the 
science of dentistry. 

—The family seat of Prince Bismarck, Varzin, 
is a favorite haunt of the herons, of which great 
care is taken, as an old legend says that when 
the herons forsake Varzin, fortune forsakes the 
BISMARCKS, 

--Twenty-five pages of the British Museum 
Catalogue are filled with the list of the writings 
of Mr. HarrisON AINSWORTH, now the oldest 
popular English novelist. 

—A pension of about a thousand dollars a year 
is received by the composer of the ‘* Watch on 
the Rhine.” 

—The Cradle of the Lord is the title of the 
Rev. PHILLirs Brooks’s new volume, which 
ought to be a luminous work, although by no 
means light reading. 

—We hear that Colonel H1a@rnson’s summer 
life has been cheered by the birth of a daughter. 

—Mr. TENNYSON has just finished a new play 
for Henry Ixvine. 

P —Sipney Lanier left a wife and three chil- 
ren. 

—GruLta Grist being asked for her autograph 
once, wrote, ‘I am a sound, and as the echo of 
a sound I only live in the memory.” 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh lately visited 
Lady ArR.iz at Cortachy Castle. The last visit 
of royalty there was two hundred and thirty 
years ayo, when Car zs II. slept in the castle. 

—Perhaps the two smallest college students 
of the day are CurisTopHEeR and EDWARD SPAR- 
LING, at Hillsdale College, Michigan, aged eight- 
een and fifteen years. CarisToPHER is thirty- 
uine and 2 quarter inches in height, weighs thir- 





ty-seven and a half pounds, and wears a No. 7 
child’s shoe. Epwakp, the younger, is forty- 
two and a quarter inches high, weighs forty-nine 
and three-quarter pounds, and wears a child's 
No. 8 shoe. Both are active and healthy, well 
formed, and good talkers. 

—The Marquis of Salisbury furnishes the want- 
ing funds for the new London publication, The 
Anchor. 

—The Prince of Wales being invited the other 
day to preside at a certain annual dinner, replied 
that every single day for two years to come was 
booked: perhaps he could promise the day in 
the third year, 

—The pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Bromfield, Maine, is Miss ANNeTTEe G. WaLrz. 

—The Czar has ordered his father’s absurd 
turtle-backed yacht, the Livadia, to be broken 
up. Its materials will make, they say, one or 
two cruisers and some gun-boats. 

—Dr. Le Breton, of Jersey, the father of Mrs. 
LANGTRY, the Jersey Lily, is spoken of as the 
probable successor of Dean CLosg, the venerable 
Dean of Carlisle, who was married last year at 
the age of eighty-four, and has just given in his 
resignation. 

—Dr. Emiry F. Pops, of Boston, has been 
chosen secretary of the Social Science Associa- 
tion in the place of Mr. F. B. SanBorn. 

—For the plays in which Mr. Irvine has been 
acting at Leeds, England, thirty-four suits of ar- 
mor and seven hundred dresses were needed. 

—The charges of unblushing and undoubted 
plagiarism are again revived in connection with 
Owen Meredith’s * Lucile,” which is really no- 
thing but a rhyming translation of a novel of 
George Sand’s. 

—The ends of the bridal veil of the Princess 
Victoria of Baden show the arms of Sweden 
and Baden, while the general design is myrtle 
and orange, all the work done by the needle, 
even the foundation net, and the veil being six 
yards long. 

—Moose-hunting is occupying Lord Dun- 
RAVEN in Nova Scotia. 

—It is reported that Mr. Herbert SPENCER is 
about to go to Egypt, and is to be married to 
an American lady of fortune whom he first met 
there. 

—At a recent review by the German Emperor, 
the figure attracting most attention amoug the 
notables was the Chinese representative, who 
looked like an old woman, and the only person 
in plain clothes was the Rev. TeEIgNMouTH 
Suore, a privileged favorite of the Crown Prince. 

—The Earl of St. Germains is presently to 
marry the Hon. Emi.y LABOUCHERE. 

—Old Captain TRELAWNEY, tle good friend of 
Bykon, who lifted the sheet from his dead feet 
to see and tell the world that one of them was a 
club foot, was described, at the age of eighty- 
seven, shortly before his death, as tall and com- 
manding, with bulging eyebrows overhanging 
deep-set blue-gray eyes, a hawk’s nose, a grim 
mouth searred by the bullet of a Greek assassin, 
and altogether with the bearing of an ancient 
sea-pirate. 

—The Queen has knighted Dr. Brrpwoop, 
whose work at South Kensington for many years 
has shown his superior acquaintance with East 
Indian and art industry. 

—The Princess of Salerno was lately seen, when 
an old woman, and not long before her death, 
looking at some of the historical paintings at 
Versuilles. She was the sister of Mania Lov- 
ISA, the second wife of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
‘* What lies,” said she, pausing before a picture 
of her sister distributing the gifts sent to her by 
her imperial fianeé—‘* what lies these painters 
tell! My sister was enraged, and threw the jewel 
box on the table; my brother had no such joyous 
expression; [ myself was shaking with terror. 
We all, in fact, thought the marriage an ineffable 
disgrace.’’ 

—The Empress of Germany is a fine landscape 
gardener. Among her pleasures is that of visit- 
ing a poor children’s play-ground, which she has 
laid out, and filled with swings and playthings, 
where she scatters gifts and sweetmeats. 

—The late librarian of the British Museum, 
Mr. WINTER JONES, was the son of JoHN JONES, 
the author of Little Goody Two-Shoes, and wus 
proud of his descent. 

—EvuGEénie is mentioned as passing most of 
her time in a darkened room, never having re- 
covered from the loss of herson. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year represents her 
income, 

—Cuara Louise KELLOGG is stout but pretty, 
and is said to look younger than before she left us. 

—‘* Susan Coolidge” (Miss Sakau WooLsrEy) 
is clever enough to paint as well as she writes, 
and has a water-color on exhibition in Boston. 

—Victor Hugo dedicated the Tvilers of the Sea 
to Guernsey, and the inhabitants of the island 
are to erect a monument to him. Such is Mr. 
JAMES PARTON’S admiration of the great poet, 
patriot, and novelist that he has named his only 
son for him. 

—A brother of President ARTHUR’S married a 
daughter of the late eminent chemist Dr. C. T. 
JACKSON, who is also a niece of Mrs. RaLpu 
Waxpo Emerson. 

—The late Victor EMANUEL’s debts have all 
been paid by his son King HUMBERT, who does 
not owe a cent himself, whereupon a wag says 
it is thought that insanity runs in the family. 

—Tom Moore was visiting one of the Thon- 
sand Islands of the St. Lawrence when he wrote 
the **Canadian Boat Song,” and the island, which 
could then have been purchased for forty dol- 
lars, is now worth twenty-five thousand. 

—In the ** Old Manse” at Concord the idea of 
HaWTHORNE’S Scarlet Letter was born, EMERSON 
wrote his Society and Solitude, and Mrs. MArGa- 
RET RIPLEY, all at the same time, talked Greek, 
kneaded bread, and rocked the cradle. 

—Judge Exaer, of Louisiana, a local Confed- 
erate leader, and member of the Confederate 
Senate, was the brother of Oscar WILDE’s mo- 
ther, who was famous for her beauty when she 
was JANE FraNcCESCA ELGEE in Dublin, and for 
her pretty talent when she wrote and published 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Speranza.” 

—ALEXANDER IIL. and Dagmar are called the 
“model couple,”’ having lived most happily to- 
gether for fifteen years, although theirs was not 
a love-match in the beginning. Like G. W., the 
Czar was never known to tell a lie. 

—‘*A spray of white heather,’’ broken from 
the bush at which the Marquis of Lo.ue and the 
Princess Louse plighted troth, was given on 
one occasion by the Princess herself, as a mark 
of great favor, to Lord HatHeriy, who was 

robably the oldest Sunday-school teacher in 

Eugland at the time of lis death. 
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Fic. 4—THIRD SECTION OF SUNFLOWER PORTIERE OR CURTAIN.—FULL WORKING SIZE.—[Srx Fic. 5, Pace 677.] 


DESIGNED AND WORKED FoR QueEN Victoria at THE SoutH Kensincton Roya. Scuoo. or Art NeEpLe-Work. 
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Fic. 5.—FOURTH (TOP) SECTION OF SUNFLOWER PORTIERE OR CURTAIN.—FULL WORKING SIZE.—[Sex Fic. 4, Pace 676. ] 
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TRIUMPH. 
On, glad am I that I was born! 
For who is sad when flaming morn 
Bursts forth, or when the mighty night 
Carries the soul from height to height? 


To me, as to the child that sings, 

The bird that claps his rain-washed wings, 
The breeze that curls the sun-tipped flower, 
Comes some new joy with each new hour, 


Joy in the beauty of the earth ; 

Joy in the fire upon the hearth ; 

Joy in that potency of love 

In which I live and breathe and move. 


Joy even in the shapeless thought 

That, some day, when all tasks are wrought, 
1 shall explore that vasty deep 

Beyond the frozen gates of sleep. 


For joy attunes all beating things ; 
With me each rhythmic atom sings. 
From glow till gloom, from murk till morn, 


Oh, glad am I that I was born! 





A DAY AT CHOLULA. 


An Ancient Indian Village in Mexico.—Visit to Indian 
Mounds.—Searching for Aztec Relics.—A Novel 
Church Festival. 

Cnoivia, Mexico, September 1, 1881. 

{HOLULA is one of the oldest Indian villages 

in Mexico. When Cortez invaded the coun- 
try it was a large and flourishing city, the seat of 
government of the Cholulans, who were a power- 
ful and numerous tribe. 

To-day this ancient village is one of the most 
interesting spots in Mexico. It is situated about 
six miles from the large city of Puebla de los 
Angeles, and is easily reached without undergoing 
any of the terrors of a Mexican diligence: a mode 
of conveyance which inflicts upon the unfortunate 
traveller all the agonies of the Inquisition, jolt- 
ing, banging, twisting, turning, and in all proba- 
bility an attack by the most polite and most in- 
human robbers in the world—robbers who will 
strip their unfortunate victim of everything he 
possesses, and who, if he has been so careful as 
to leave his money and valuables in safe-keeping 
in the city, will give him a sound beating because 
he has brought them nothing. 

A branch railroad from the road between the 
city of Mexico and Vera Cruz brings the traveller 
to Puebla, and from that city a well-built tram- 
way leads to Cholula. 

On a clear sparkling morning in August our 
small party of Americans went to the little sta- 
tion in the suburbs of Puebla, where a train of 
four cars stood in readiness. To each car was 
harnessed a pair of stout mules, and the conduct- 
ors were already blowing their horns to hasten 
tardy passengers. At one side of the station 
was an ancient church which French cannon- 
balls have turned into a picturesque ruin. Flow- 
ers and creeping vines beautify the crumbling 
walls, and in the broken bell tower a large cactus 
has found a home. 

The last horn is sounded, and the impatient 
mules are off. The tramway winds through a 
beautiful valley, through corn fields, and near 
many small rounded knolls which evidently were 
not raised by the hand of nature. These knolls 
are supposed to be places where the Aztecs of 
old concealed their gods to save them from being 
destroyed by the Spaniards, Several have been 
opened, and found to contain ancient idols of 
stone and clay, but large numbers have never 
been disturbed, and the secrets they hold are still 
unknown. 

After a pleasant ride of an. hour, the cars stop 
under an open shed, which is the station of Cho- 
Jula. At the moment of leaving the car the 
tourist is reminded that he is in an ancient land 
by the crowd of young Indians who run after 
him, crying, “ Caritas, sefior !” (Little faces, sir !). 
They have pockets full of hideous little heads of 
stone and clay, which they find in the old mounds, 
and they are glad to sell them for a few cents 
apiece. Telling the boys to keep their caritas 
until night, we went immediately to inspect the 
wonderful mounds for which Cholula is celebra- 
ted. At first sight it is difficult to believe that 
these mounds are the work of human hands. The 
largest one appears like a good-sized hill, and 
centuries have clothed it with a growth of large 
trees and thick shrubbery. A close examination 
revealed the fact that it was originally composed 
of three esplanades, and was no doubt regular in 
form, but much of it near the base has been cut 
away, and the rains of ages have washed and gul- 
lied its sides in many places. On the northern 
side a deep cutting has been made for a road, 
and from the small section of the mound thus 
laid bare the manner of its construction may be 
noted. It is built entirely of square blocks of 
adobe, its foundations resting on the surface of the 
plain. The form of the blocks is as distinct to- 
day as when they were placed in position, many 
hundred years ago, but time has hardened them, 
until they are nearly as solid as rock. 

On the summit of this largest mound pious In- 
dians have erected a chapel, w reach which one 
must climb a steep winding path, partially com- 
posed of stone steps. An ancient Indian woman 
was sitting on the grass by the side of the path- 
way, tending a herd of goats, which were browsing 
on a grassy plateau—a portion of one of the ori- 
ginal esplanades of the mound. Hoping to start 
her on some Indian legend, we inquired if the 
pathway was very old, or was built by those who 
erected the church, Oh, it was very old, she said 
—very old indeed. It was there when she was a 
little girl. “ And was the church there too?” we 
asked. No,not this one. This was new; but the 
old one which crumbled down was there. That 
one the angels built a long time ago. Her ideas 
of antiquity were somewhat confused, so we left 
her in peace with her goats and her cigarette, 
and plodded upward to the church, 





The view from the upper esplanade of the 
mound, upon which the church stands, is one of 
rare beauty and interest. The broad fertile val- 
ley of Puebla stretches for miles on all sides, its 
surface dotted with the glistening porcelain domes 
of churches, with haciendas, or farm-buildings, and 
with numerous Indian villages; and the spires 
and domes of Puebla are distinctly visible in the 
distance. To the westward the ancient volcanoes 
of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl tower aloft, 
their summits crowned with eternal snow. They 
appear as if one might easily reach them in an 
hour’s walk, but they are twenty-five miles away, 
and one must go either on horseback or in a 
crazy-looking old diligence if he would make 
their nearer acquaintance. Northward the hori- 
zon is broken by the grand outlines of La Ma- 
linche, whose summit is a gigantic sleeping fig- 
ure, its mighty face lying forever in strong repose 
under the blue arch of the sky. Far away to the 
eastward the sharp peak of Orizaba rises up be- 
hind the lower and nearer ranges of mountains. 
That too is snow-crowned, its internal fires 
quenched, although some heat still remains, and 
strong sulphurous vapors still spring from the 
ancient crater, This is also true of Popocatepetl, 
and both of these mountains contain inexhausti- 
ble deposits of the finest and purest sulphur in 
the world—a mine of wealth to some engineer of 
the future who shall invent a practical way of 
bringing this treasure from these lofty and al- 
most inaccessible mountain-peaks. 

Our party remained several hours enjoying this 
magnificent view, and watching the valleys and 
ribs of the mountains in ever-changing light and 
shade as the morning sun revealed more and 
more of their mysteries. But other mounds were 
near by which must be explored, and after look- 
ing in at the open door of the little church, where 
a number of wooden images of saints were gaudi- 
ly decked in tinsel and paper flowers, we began 
the descent, taking another path, which we gain- 
ed by crossing a lower esplanade, covered with 
cactus and many varieties of wild flowers. This 
pathway was evidently much older than the one 
by which we had ascended. It was badly washed 
by recent heavy rains, and all of our party were 
suddenly thrown into a state of the wildest ex- 
citement by the discovery of quantities of an- 
cient obsidian weapons in the gullies. There 
were arrow-heads and spear-heads without num- 
ber, and other obsidian articles, of which we 
could not divine the use. Very few were un- 
broken, but even the small bits bore traces of 
ancient workmanship. 

When we began to look around with the eyes 
of relic-hunters, we discovered that the whole 
earth was filled with remains of its ancient in- 
habitants. Pieces of untique pottery and broken 
obsidian weapons could be gathered by the bas- 
ketful by digging anywhere in the bank, and in 
a freshly ploughed field on the lower slope of the 
great mound we found many finely wrought spear- 
heads, from three to four inches in length. “ Lit- 
tle faces” we did not find, for these are sought 
for industriously by all the Indians of the village, 
who for some reason do not consider the obsid- 
ian worth picking up. By digging we discover- 
ed many larger relics (among which was a finely 
wrought corn-grinder of stone over twelve inches 
in length), which, on account of their size and 
weight, we were compelled to leave where they 
had rested for centuries. 

The mounds of Cholula are fast disappearing, 
as the Indians have not the least reverence for 
these works of their forefathers, and are muti- 
lating them constantly. If earth is needed to 
repair a road, they dig away a mound. Of the 
smallest mound nothing now remains but an in- 
accessible pinnacle with bare adobe sides. An- 
other small mound near by is much dug away, 
but one can still climb to the summit, upon which 
the Indians have erected a stone cross. At the 
base of this mound is an entrance to an arched 
passageway, which runs in about twenty feet, and 
turns suddenly. We were unable to learn any- 
thing about this passageway except that it was 
choked up with rubbish, Still another mound 
has been entirely dug away to form a bull ring! 
We visited it, and found the adobe walls of the 
ring glistening with bits of obsidian. The ques- 
tion has often been asked, Where did the early 
inhabitants of Mexico obtain such vast quantities 
of this mineral for their weapons, as it is not 
found in any section of the country at the pre- 
sent time? No satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion has ever been given. Some authorities con- 
sider the obsidian weapons of Mexico a positive 
proof that the mound-builders of Mexico and 
those of our Western States were one people, and 
in constant intercourse with each other, as obsid- 
ian exists in many sections of the West. 

After a good dinner at a small eating-house 
kept by an Indian woman, we went to see the work 
of the early Spaniards in this Indian village. In 
Cholula lived the celebrated Indian maiden who 
captured the heart of the conqueror, Cortez, and 
the Spaniards made this a place of importance 
before they settled at Puebla. 

The Church of San Francisco, at Cholula—an 
ancient gray edifice, half fortress, half church— 
is supposed to have been built about 1600. It 
stands in a large inclosure, whose thick stone 
walls are surmounted by battlements, like those 
of an ancient castle. In the same inclosure 
stands the celebrated Church of the “Seven 
Naves,” the royal chapel of the viceroys, a won- 
derful labyrinth of pillars and arches and domes, 
which even at the present time commands the 
admiration of the most skillful architects. This 
chapel is at present undergoing repairs, and heaps 
of stone and mortar encumber the floor. ‘We 
sat down to rest on an ancient worm-eaten bench 
near the high altar, and imagined ourselves in 
company with the viceroys of olden time. The 
bench is handsomely carved, and bears a plate 
with an inscription stating that it was a gift to 
the chapel over one hundred years ago, when the 
Spanish viceroys were in their glory in Mexico, 





The bells of a church on the outskirts of the 
town were ringing gayly, and we were told that 
an Indian Church feast was in progress. As we 
passed through the streets we encountered crowds 
of Indians, all going churchward, some bearing 
wooden saints on their shoulders, and all carrying 
presents of candles and wax matches. Many of 
these Indians were very dark in color, and with 
large black eyes. This class were dressed in a 
scanty costume of bagging and coarse navy blue 
woollen, They were all talking Mexican, which 
is but slightly varied from the language of the 
ancient Aztecs, and many of them could not speak 
aword of Spanish, They have priests who preach 
to them in their own tongue, and their habits are 
simple and antiquated. They build their cabins 
of adobe bricks, precisely the same as those found 
in the foundations of the ancient mounds, and 
spend their life in tilling the soil, Beans, tor- 
tillas, peppers, and pulque are their food and 
drink. 

When we arrived at the church the scene was 
novel in the extreme. The large inclosure, which 
is used as a burial-place, was rapidly filling with 
Indians, About a dozen wooden saints had ar- 
rived with their escorts, and more were to come 
before the procession could be formed. At one 
side of the inclosure a band of native musicians 
were doing their best to make music hideous. 
Their instruments were an immense drum, the 
same as the Aztecs sounded in their ancient cere- 
monies, and a number of discordant pipes. An 
Indian was beating the drum with all his strength, 
and the pipers made all the noise possible, with 
no apparent regard to tune or harmony. 

We could not wait for the procession, as the 
hour for the last car to Puebla was near. At the 
station the boys with caritas were watching for 
us. We filled our pockets with these relics of 
ancient idolatry, and after a pleasant ride through 
the beautiful valley arrived in Puebla as the sun 
was disappearing behind the mountains, having 
spent a day of rare interest among the relics of 
an almost unknown past. 

Museums might be filled with Mexican an- 
tiquities, for the entire country is teeming with 
relics of its ancient inhabitants. There appears 
to be no effort on the part of the government to 
collect them, and many are already broken and 
destroyed. A few years since an American dis- 
covered a large and magnificently carved statue 
in the valley of Mexico, not far from the lake of 
Tezcoco, but nothing has been done to remove it 
to a safe place. It is said that Maximilian had 
formed a plan to organize an efficient body of 
engineers, and make a systematic exploration of 
all the mounds and localities of interest, with a 
view of forming an extensive national museum, 
the one now in existence being scarcely worthy 
of the name. But his death put an end to all 
such schemes, and the secrets of the Aztecs are 
still inviolate. So long as they are hidden they 
are safe, but every day some are brought to light 
and destroyed by the hands of ignorant Indians, 
and archeology suffers an irreparable loss. 








A WAIF OF THE SMITH 
FAMILY. 


N R. FITZWALTER was the pastor of an im- 
i! poverished but genteel colored congrega- 
tion in Port Royal, and for Mr. Fitzwalter I had 
a rooted if an ungodly aversion, founded upon the 
two trifling facts that he grinned at the beginning 
and the close of every remark he uttered, and that 
in conversing he always picked out the showiest 
words in the dictionary, with more regard to sound 
than to sense. However, he had a poor sick wife, 
and in consequence I frequently visited the Fitz- 
walters’ apartment, on the second floor of a brick 
residence, as genteel as the pretensions of the 
congregation and the elegant cognomen of the 
minister seemed to call for—so genteel, indeed, 
that the price of rent swallowed up the ministe- 
rial resources, and left nothing wherewith to pay 
the butcher and the grocer. It was on the ocea- 
sion of a visit, when I found it expedient to enter 
into financial questions with great minuteness, 
that I became better acquainted with Mrs. Fitz- 
walter than I had ever been before. 

Having mentally weighed the long list of her 
necessities against the slender resources of the 
parish to which I myself belonged, and of which 
I was then acting as minister plenipotentiary, 
greatly to the preponderance of the former in the 
scale, I laid down my pencil, and proceeded to 
discuss more inspiriting themes. Mrs. Fitzwal- 
ter was thin and dejected, and rather ill at ease; 
such themes did not suggest themselves readily, 
Nevertheless we gradually fell into conversation, 
which, however, lacked the flavor which would 
have been apt to belong to it had my compan- 
ion’s complexion been a few shades darker. The 
delightful African peculiarities die out in the 
mixed race. Even her objectionable better half 
would have been more amusing than Mrs, Fitz. 
I asked her some questions about herself, to 
which she responded tranquilly, and rather as 
though she were disposed to confidence. Little 
by little she gave me a sketch of her life. She 
had been educated at the Normal School at Hamp- 
ton as a teacher, She had gone to Washington 
to teach in a public school. There she had met 
and loved her reverend spouse. When he was 
called to Port Royal, she had followed his fortunes 
here. 

“You have no relations here,” I said, 
must be lonely for you.” 

“T am alone in the world, as far asI know. I 
was an orphan when I went to Hampton. I was 
born in Texas, and I lived there with my mother 
till she died. My mother was bought by a Loui- 
siana gentleman, somewhere in Virginia, out of 
the Smith family. I’ve heard her say she nursed 
her master through a dangerous illness, and he 
set her free out of gratitude. That was how she 
happened to move up into Texas when she mar- 
ried. My father was free too.” 


“ It 





Mrs. Fitzwalter spoke of the Smith family as 
though the fact of her mother having once been 
owned by them conferred a social distinction upon 
herself. It was undeniably a widely known fam- 
ily. ‘Smith ?” I repeated, pensively. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Fitzwalter rejoined; “I’ve often 
heard my mother say they were one of the very 
first families.” 

Here Mr. Fitzwalter entered, grinning, arousing 
the worst feelings of my nature. 

‘You have pleasant rooms,” I remarked, with 
forced politeness. 

“Yes. Iam anxious to procure an instrument 
for my wife as soon as possible, That imparts 
an air of refinement to the individual—I should 
Say to the apartment. I believe I mentioned to 
one of you ladies—I think it was yourself—that 
my wife could perform on the pyano ?” 

“TI believe you did,” with increasing intoler- 
ance. Then, in a lower voice, “I will try to send 
you the things on the list you gave me, Mrs. Fitz- 
walter, which you need most, at once.” 

Mrs. Fitzwalter smiled her wan smile; her lord 
followed me to the door and out on the landing. 
“In reference to your kindness, miss, I would 
say that a small piece of beef would be truly 
acceptable.” 

Mrs. Fitzwalter had already informed me that 
she had no fancy whatever for meat. I did not 
discuss the point, however. I beat my retreat, 
confirmed in my prejudice. 

The next day I had occasion to visit my favor- 
ite pensioner, a very old colored woman—so old 
that her age had become a mere matter of specu- 
lation. She herself assured me, every time I saw 
her, that she was nigh a hundred. She lived with 
a married daughter and this woman’s husband, 
whose prominent characteristic, as far as I had 
discovered, was that of being chronically out of 
work. He was sitting on the porch smoking a 
reeking pipe when I arrived. ‘ Nothing to do, 
Uncle Ben?” I queried. To which he grunted an 
inarticulate assent. 

“De wages my ole man receive depen’ upon de 
estimation ob de stone,” explained his wife, com- 
ing to the rescue and to the doorway. I was at 
a loss only for a moment, until I recollected that 
Uncle Ben had been breaking stones of late. I 
arrived at her meaning, without, however, probing 
the signification she attached to “estimation.” 
The fact remained, stone-breaking as a trade had 
failed for the present. 

“How is Mammy Nelly 2” I inquired, making 
my way into the house. 

“She’s lively,” grunted her son-in-law again. 
And so, in truth, I found her, dear old soul! I 
handed over to her a small donation of tea and 
sugar. 

“All I kin say is, missy, I hopes de Lord "ll 
gib you a front seat in heaben,” she said, heartily. 
“T hopes I'll be dar to see, an’ dat we'll bofe be 
a-climbin’ up de mount ob glory togedder. But 
I'll start fust. I's a-pushin’ on to my hundreds 
fast. July, better shet de do’ to. Missy will cotch 
cold. Dese is March doin’s to-day, sho’ enuff. 
An’ yistiddy was dat close an’ sulky.” 

July obeyed her mother’s injunction, with a 
passing suggestion to her ole man to come in out 
ob de win’ as she closed the door. “But he is 
dat hard-headed,” she complained, as though it 
were a difficult matter to impress him at any 
time. This husband of July’s, in fact, frequently 
struck me as an incongruous member of the 
family. No one appeared to have any use for 
him. I often wondered where July had picked 
him up, until I learned that he had been bestow- 
ed upon her, willy-nilly, in “slavery days,” and 
that the couple had seen fit to stick to their bar- 
gain since. 

“Tt allays sets me up fur a week ter set eyes 
on you, honey,” remarked Mammy Nelly, gazing 
at me affectionately. “Seems like you put me 
in min’ ob de Smiffs.” 

“The Smiths?” I looked duly gratified. 

* Yes, honey, de fam'ly I come out ob. Dey is 
mos’ly all died out by dis time; but dey was a 
fust-rate fam’ly, fust-rate. Neber seed dere beat. 
My ole man he war one ob dere people too. Dey 
was good to deir cullud folks. Dey kep’ ’em to- 
gedder. On’y one ob my chil’en was sol’ away 
from me. Dat war my Tilda, She war my eldest.” 

“Sold away from you? How hard that must 
have been !” 

“Yes, it war. But it war ter be looked fur. 
My ole missus’ son he jined de army, an’ my ole 
missus she sent me ter his wife ter nuss her baby, 
when we had ter go down inter Texas. I kinder 
hoped den I would hear somethin’ ob Tilda. She 
war allays my favoryte chile. I knowed she war 
sol’ in Louisiana, dat’s what my ole missus keep 
a-tellin’on me. But Tilda neber turn up. Seem 
like de people in Texas dey know no more ’bout 
de people in Louisiana dan we do up yar in Var- 
ginny. Hadn’t none ob ’em eber heerd ob no 
Tilda Smiff.” 

“* How long were you down there, Mammy Nel- 
id 

“T war down dar four years altogedder. Two 
years de fust time, an’ two years de las’. I come 
up home wid my young missus, and I went back 
again ‘long ob her. My! it war a long journey. 
Dis are a big world. You wudn’t neber tink it, 
a-settin’ yar at home.” 

“You didn’t neber happen to know none ob 
de Smiffs?” Mammy Nelly inquired presently, 
after a pause in the conversation, during which I 
wondered whether ’Tilda were yet in the land of 
the living. 

“ Yes, I have known people of that name, but 
I am not-sure that they are the same family you 
mean.” 

I could see that I lost caste by this admis- 
sion, Evidently all social distinctions paled be- 
fore the pretensions of the old woman’s former 
owners, 

Smith?—Smith? Who had been talking Smith 
to me only a short time before? But my mem- 
ory failed me, The name of Fitzwalter did not 
occur to me. Perhaps it was unreasonable in 






































me to expect to remember where last I had heard 
that not uncommon name. 

“Dese war de Smiffs ob Varginny,” repeated 
Mammy Nelly, with dignity. 

“Yes,” I replied, meekly, “I’ve often heard 
you speak of them, but I only know them through 
you.” 

“De trufe is, dey hab died out. Dey war be- 
fore yer day, miss. Yer mar will remember all 
about ‘em. Ax her. When my ole missus died, 
I lef’ de ole place, an’ my ole man we worked 
our way fust ter Richmon’, an’ den yere. My 
chillun all settled down roun’ me. Dey don’ do 
much, ter be sho’, but dey manages ter keep 
alibe.” 

I had been often astonished before this at the 
little they did do. Work seemed to slip through 
the fingers of that family. 

“When my ole man die, I tell my two boys 
dey mus’ look out fur me in my ole days, an’ dey 
do try. But seems like dey is allays pushed. 
You has neber seed my boys, miss, has yer?” 

I never had. 

“De lawyer one, dat’s Sam, an’ de doctor one, 
dat’s Isay. Wa’al, ef dat don’ beat all! Yar 
comes Isay now. De doctor one, miss.” She 
presented him with much pride. 

The doctor one, a man of jet-black hue, dropped 
into a chair in a corner, with an air of fatigue. 
“Tt’s de misery in my head, miss,” he explained ; 
“T has it all de time.” 

“ His head war trepanned,” mammy explained. 
“He studded so hard, de doctors said it mus’ be 
done. He complain ob de headache eber sence.” 

“It interferes considerably with the practice 
of my profession,” Isay pursued, “ I graduated 
at Harvard University in May, but for the last 
six months I have had to lie by, and I have only 
practiced among the indigent poor.” 

“Not lucrative patients ?” 

“No, miss.” 

“De lawyer one he are hired out ter keep de 
accounts ob some milkman on de edge ob de 
town. But seems like he earn precious little; 
not enuff ter keep his own body an’ soul to- 
gedder.” 

“Times are hard,” commented Isay. 

“ Allays has been, an’ allays will be,” said July 
(whose name, by-the-way, was Juliet, and must 
not be confounded with one of the months of 
the year). 

“Tt are a comfort ter hab a doctor in de fami- 
ly,” Mammy Nelly pursued, invariably disposed to 
look on the bright side of things—‘a rale com- 
fort. I has had sech a pain yar’’ (and as she 
spoke the old woman put her hand on her stom- 
ach). “Isav he say he thinks my longs is af- 
fected. He hab recommend some tea ter me dat 
has help me right smart. Dat suttinly is a com- 
fort.” 

Isay seemed noways disturbed by the confu- 
sion of anatomical terms implied in this state- 
ment; on the contrary, his expression was one of 
gratification at the tribute to his medical skill. 
His sister and his mother surveyed him with 
fond admiration. 

“Yes,” Mammy Nelly repeated, as I rose to 
go; “I has all my chillen roun’ me in my ole 
age—all but "Tilda. Now ef I cud on’y hear 
sumfin ob "Tilda, I wud be dat easy in my min’ !” 

For all her cheerfulness I could not but feel 
that it was sad as I walked away. To be sure, 
she was black as the ace of spades, for that mat- 
ter; to be sure, she was of the inferior race ; but 
she was a mother, and her child had been taken 
from her and sold, she knew not into what house 
of bondage; and in all the years that had gone 
by since, Mammy Nelly had never been able to 
forget ler child. She still wanted to see her, to 
hear of her. “It could not be helped” that they 
were separated; but she still longed and loved, 
almost as though she and ’Tilda had been white. 

A day or so later I was issuing forth from my 
own portals, when I met a young African lady, 
face to face, of a certain decorous and dignified 
demeanor, which expressed itself in every attitude, 
down to the studied precision with which, on see- 
ing me, she removed her hand from the door-bell 
she had been about to ring. She smiled expan- 
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sively, and remarked, with an air of enormous po- . 


liteness: “ Will you be good enough as tell me 
is any lady here de name ob Miss Gracie? I 
am not acquainted wid de las’ ob de name.” 

I replied that so was I known to my intimates, 
She then proceeded to inform me that Mrs, Fitz- 
walter was wuss agin, and extremely anxious to 
see me, if I could make it convenient to call by. 
I promised that I certainly would, and the gra- 
cious person left me and rolled off down the street. 
She was so thoroughly pleased with herself that 
it was a pleasure to behold her. The attire was 
a careful copy of that of “white ladies.” The 
weak point about her, however, was her walk. 
With all their powers of imitation, successfully 
exercised, for the most part, colored people are 
not able to achieve a graceful gait. They roll, 
they swagger, they strut; they are always heavy 
and lumbering to begin with. This defect is as 
inherent in them as are their sweet, soft voices, 
and their attractive manners. These reflections 
and others connected with the mystery of race 
filled my mind as I followed the waddling mes- 
senger of Mrs. Fitzwalter with my eyes. 

One meets all one’s acquaintances in the course 
of a sufficiently prolonged stroll through Port 
Royal. All the able-bodied colored people are 
apt to be abroad in pleasant weather. I stopped 
to exchange greetings with Uncle Ben presently 
(Mammy Nelly’s son-in-law) as I went into a mar- 
ket store where I had an errand. He was tol- 
lable; his ole woman was tollable; mammy was 
right smart complainin’. A man came down the 
street crying, ‘“ Oranges, nice fresh oranges, Flori- 
dy oranges,” driving his cart very slowly, and ey- 
ing the sidewalks for possible customers. Quoth 
Uncle Ben to an acquaintance at his side, “I 
mean ter ax de price ob dem Floridys, jes’ ter see ; 
don’ mean ter buy’em, dough.” Then, a trifle 
louder, “ What do yer ax fur dem ar?” 





The vender of fruit pursued his way, taking no 
manner of notice. Uncle Ben advanced to the 
edge of the sidewalk, and repeated his inquiry in 
a louder key. Whereupon the merchant respond- 
ed, ‘* Jes’ what I does ax, an’ no more.” 

Uncle Ben could not believe his ears. He re- 
peated his query, still civilly. ‘Jes’ what I does 
ax, and no more,” persisted the other. 

Uncle Ben’s indignation was aroused, his vir- 
tuous indignation. “ How does you cullud people 
expec’ ter sell nuffin, so long’s yer hab sech ne- 
grofied manners ?” he retorted, irately. 

“I heerd yer,” rejoined the orange man, as 
irately—‘“ I heerd yer a-sayin’ yer didn’t mean 
ter buy dese yar oranges, Den what fur yer 
come roun’ a-pesterin’ me wid yer questions ?” 
And he drove on, apparently the master of the 
field, since no retort suggested itself to Uncle Ben 
for the nonce. I turned to him, laughing. It 
appeared to be a relief to him to regard the whole 
affair as a good joke, He only remarked, with 
an air of superiority, “ Dese yar stuck-up nig- 
gers !” 

And then Mr. Fitzwalter came by, leading his 
little boy by the hand, an exceedingly decent, 
shiny, coal-black child of four or five. Mr. Fitz- 
walter acknowledged my acquaintance with effu- 
sion and an unlimited display of teeth. I had 
been buying bananas; I gave the child one. 
Uncle Ben patted its head, whereupon young Fitz- 
walter looked up at him with a pair of huge 
gleaming eyes, profoundly deep and dark. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated Uncle Ben; “dat 
are a cur’ous ting. How de chile do favor our 
Mammy Nelly! Neber see de like.” 

I inspected the alleged likeness. ‘“ Very odd,” 
I said, “ but it’s so. Well, you couldn’t look like 
a better and a dearer old woman, Sammy. Mr. 
Fitzwalter, [ hear your wife is ailing. I hope 
to get to see her to-morrow morning. Remem- 
ber me to her.” 

“T will certainly do my best to exercise your 
commission, miss,” Mr, Fitzwalter replied, elab- 
orately, passing on. 

My marketing had up to this point been done 
in front of the shop, where most of the wares 
were displayed. I now retired within, and made 
the rest of my purchases in seclusion. The next 
day I looked up Mrs. Fitzwalter, who was too 
ailing to come to my house, but who wished to 
consult me as to the alternative of,doing plain 
sewing or of giving music lessons, both of which 
presented themselves to her mind as means of 
adding to her income. She showed me some of 
her work, and she played for me a little on the 
“pyano.”’ I decided directly in favor of the sew- 
ing, although with reluctance, because I could see 
she had a preference for the other method of 
gearning a living. Moreover, I had some work I 
wanted to have done immediately, and which I 
promised to send her. On my way out I picked 
up an old-fashioned ambrotype displayed in a 
showy gilt frame on the table, on whieh also re- 
posed Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and Longfellow’s 
poems. The picture represented a staid, sad-eyed 
colored woman (the typical Southern mammy), a 
turban about her head, gold ear-rings, a gold ring 
on one of her hands, clasped together in the com- 
posed fashion of her race. 

“ How much your little boy looks like this pic- 
ture!” IL cried. “Is it your mother ?” 

“Yes, miss,” wiping it with her apron of any 
chance dust—“ my mother. She was a good wo- 
man if ever there was one.” 

Another resemblance flashed through my mind. 
I felt myself on the brink of a discovery. ‘* What 
was your mother’s name ?” I inquired. 

“Matilda Smith. She always kept the name 
of the Virginia family she came out of. She be- 
longed to the Louisiana Leveres afterward, but 
she never took their name. Yes, Smith was her 
maiden name. My father’s name was Willis; so 
she died Matilda Willis. She has been dead a 
good ten years now. She followed my father 
within four months of his death.” 

I sat down again. “I think—I am not quite 
sure—but I have an idea that I know some of 
your mother’s relations, Mrs. Fitzwalter. How 
would you feel about ‘claiming kin’? They are 
very poor, plain people.” 

“I should be very glad to have relations near 
me. I often feel lonely. Mother was sold away 
when she was only five or six years old, so that 
she had no distinct recollection of her people ; 
but when she was near her end, she used to say 
she wished she had written to her mother, and 
tried to find out something about her; that is, 
had had a letter written. She never learned to 
write herself. I suppose that hindered the let- 
ters getting off.” 

“You lived in Texas ?” 

“Yes; near San Antonio. " We lived there sev- 
enteen years—all my life up to that time; ten 
years ago, as I said. My mother was a right 
young woman when she died, not more than thir- 
ty-four, That was her age as near as she could 
calculate.” 

“Tf I find out anything more about your fam- 
ily, I will let you know,” I said, making another 
move. As I went away, I thought to myself, “I 
believe I Aave found dear old Nelly’s lost Tilda ;” 
and I felt a throb of satisfaction, even if mother 
and daughter could never in this life meet face 
to face. 

I stated my errand gradually to Mammy Nelly 
when I went to see her the next day. I remind- 
ed her of our conversation about her daughter. 
“T think I have found out something about her.” 

“ Are she a-libin’ ?” asked the old woman, ea- 
gerly. 

“T think not, unless I am all wrong,” I an- 
swered, gently. 

“T cud hardly hab expected it,” she said, shak- 
ing her head, sadly. “Forty years sence she 
war sol’ away. Heaps ob changes comes in forty 
years. But you go on, honey. Tell me wat you 
hab heerd.” 

“T have seen the daughter of a woman whose 
name was Matilda Smith, and who was sold out 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 





of the Smith family in Virginia into the Levere 
family in Louisiana.” 

“Dat mus’ be my ’Tilda. Good Lor’ !” 

“So it seems to me. This Matilda Smith was 
set free by her master, and afterward married a 
man who was also free, with whom she went to 
live in Texas, near San Antonio.” 

“Tt war near San Antonio dat J libed four 
year, off an’ on.” 

“ How strange that is! You were so near that 
you might almost have touched each other, and 
never knew it.” I could have wept to think of 
it—the joy of meeting so close to them, and yet 
they had not met! Where had their guardian 
angels been all those months ? 

“Afterward Matilda Smith died,’ I went on. 
“She left one daughter, who is living with her 
husband and child in Port Royal now. She is 
Mrs. Fitzwalter ; her husband is a preacher. She 
has her mother’s picture, which looks extremely 
like you, Mammy Nelly. Would you like to see 
it?” 

“Tndeed I wud, chile,” the old woman answer- 
ed, with trembling eagerness. 

I brought about an interview. The relation- 
ship between Mrs. Fitzwalter and Mammy Nelly 
was established beyond any reasonable doubt, and 
the most cordial family relations were establish- 
ed. Mammy’s whole heart went out to her little 
great-grandson. ‘ My ’Tilda war on’y a trifle old- 
er when she went away.” 

I had oceasion to interview Mr. Fitzwalter on 
parochial matters about this time. He alluded 
to the discovery of his wife’s kindred. 

“Tt is a series of circumstances, so to speak,” 
he remarked. “I could have wished my good 
mother-in-law had lived to see this day. Instead 
of which, she has departed to the blush unseen.” 

Shades of the poet Gray! 





JARDINIERES. 
NHE French, who invariably take the lead where 
art work is employed, originated the pretty 
jardiniéres formed of tulip-wood inlaid with por- 
celain pictures of Watteau subjects, and support- 
ed on stands of ebony and ormolu. These ele- 
gant plant receptacles were appropriate and pleas- 
ing in well-appointed salons. A smaller and no 
less elegant form is the ebony stand for holding 
a single potted plant; but unfortunately, in de- 
signing the ornamental china pot, in which as a 
rule the common clay one is placed, good taste 
and appropriate design are not so apparent. The 
material, form, and ornamentation of flower-pots 
for in-door use might well engage the attention of 

some eesthetically minded individual. 

For out-door work and general purposes it 
might perhaps be difficult to find anything to su- 
persede the old rcd clay pot, but it does seem 
strange that something more ornamental has not 
been invented for the in-door cultivation of plants. 
China vases have of late been largely employed, 
but they are not perfect. Designers seem to 
play a never-ending game of follow-my-leader in 
all ornamentation of flower-pots and garden ac- 
cessories. 

As far back as we can remember, almost the 
sole form of art brought into requisition for the 
adornment of anything employed in ornamental 
horticulture has been the painting of flowers and 
foliage, or the modelling of them in relief; in 
fact, so universal has this style of decoration be- 
come that tazzas, flower vases of every descrip- 
tion, jardiniéres, ete., are all embellished in the 
same manner, which is certainly not according 
to the dictates of artistic taste. 

Flowers designed and colored by the hand of 
man are, after all, but poor imitations of nature’s 
handiwork, and when we wish to display either 
to the greatest advantage, we should keep them 
apart. 

As an instance of the want of taste and appro- 
priateness of design in ornamentation, we may 
refer to a costly china dessert service which late- 
ly came under our notice. Each piece was paint- 
ed by hand, and had for subject some particular 
fruit. Had the artist made choice of flowers 
and foliage as a subject, the idea would have been 
pretty, and if not novel, appropriate. 

Flowers, leaves, and fruits are a natural com- 
bination, but to paint fruit upon plates intended 
to hold nature’s productions appears to us to ar- 
gue a want of taste and a paucity of original 
ideas which should be impossible at the present 
day, when every town possesses an art school, and 
students enjoy exceptional advantages. 

Floral designs are in keeping with many other 
objects, but they are most certainly out of place 
on receptacles in which it is intended to place 
the natural living plant. 

Glaring instances of the unsuitability of paint- 
ed flowers on window boxes designed for the re- 
ception of living plants may be seen during the 
season, where gaudy presentments of floral sem- 
blances on the plant receptacles challenge com- 
parison with the delicate tints of the living flow- 
ers above them. 

An unobtrusive drawing of scroll-work, or a 
simple key border, would produce a much better 
effect. 

In fact, brilliantly colored tiles, which are now 
so commonly in use for facing window boxes, 
might well give place to the same material of a 
more uniform and soberer hue; it is the growing 
plants and living flowers which should be the at- 
traction, not the vessel in which they are placed. 
If we can not have exactly what is required, let 
us at least discard the old-fashioned, inappropri- 
ate style of covering all plant receptacles with 
designs of flowers and leaves, and new and more 
artistic tints and shapes will soon be evolved out 
of some brain capable of original conceptions. 

Rustic work in wood or stone-ware is general- 
ly good and appropriate, save in sumptuously 
furnished mansions, or rooms where a severe 
style of appointment would suggest its being out 
of keeping with its surroundings; but there is a 
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material which might be made into forms to suit 
the mansion as well as the cottage, and which we 
imagine would only be costly when elaborate de- 
signs and much workmanship were involved in 
the manufacture. We allude to the fashionable 
red clay ware. 

The color of this material, less obtrusive than 
that of the ordinary flower-pot when the latter is 
new, combines and harmonizes most happily not 
only with growing plants, but also with cut flow- 
ers. At present we have not found any great 
variety in the designs-in which this ware is sold, 
but it might be of almost universal use ; it would 
lend itself readily to any form, is as easily clean- 
ed as a china tea-cup, and not being extravagant 
in price, would become a suitable ornament in ev- 
ery household. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. M. L.—The most fashionable men do not wear 
watch chains in evening dress, The white cravat is 
the universal order in England for evening dress, In 
this country sometimes gentlemen wear black cravata 
when in mourning, and on informal occasions, such as 
family dinners, Sunday evenings, etc., but the white 
cravat is full dress. 

IGnorance.—It would be proper for your mother or 
chaperon to ask the gentleman to call on you. Unless 
the young lady whom you have met but once is to 
marry a relative of yours, you would not be expected 
to send a gift. Instead of white gloves wear gray 
gants de Suede, with long sleeves, to the wedding. La- 
dies in mourning always compromise on these gray or 
lilac gloves; white kid gloves are rarely worn now by 
any one. 

Hazet.—In sending wedding cards it is customary 
to send to all one’s friends in and out of the city. 
When stopping in town over a day, it is a very kind 
and sensible thing to let those friends know it whom 
you wish to see; and to ask them to call at a certain 
time (when you are sure to be at home) is also an add- 
ed attention. It is more fashionable to do this than 
to call yourself, particularly if you are just married. 

L, C. W.—More plush than velvet is seen among the 
imported suits. Chinchilla, otter, and black furs will 
all be used for trimmings. 

Youne Morugr.—Have a shirred basque of your fig- 
ured wool, and a round skirt with wrinkled apron in 
front, and thrée flounces behind covering the back 
breadths. You will need a box for powder and puff, 
an oil-silk bag for a sponge, soap, small brush, and 
comb; also cocoa butter for the infant’s basket. 
Dotted mull is an inexpensive lining for it, or else 
striped dimity. 

J. B. C.—Have wide box-pleated watered silk mount- 
ed as a flounce from the knee down on a foundation 
skirt; allow three box pleats to extend to the belt on 
the left side. Then shirr an apron of black satin de 
Lyon on the front, making it shorter next the pleats, 
and pointed low on the right side. Edge this apron 
with open embroidery of silk on satin de Lyon, and 
make it meet the full back drapery of two satin 
breadths. Have the satin de Lyon basque quite sim- 
ple, with point in front and box-pleated behind, and 
the only trimming a plastron of the embroidery, also 
collar and cuffs. Make the wrap of the plain satin de 
Lyon, lined with gay plush, and trimmed with the 
open embroidery and jet. Use either dark red or else 
olive green plush. A feather turban or a plush poke 
would be appropriate with this suit. We have no cut 
patterns except of the pictures marked “* With cut pat- 
terns.” Stitch your blue cloth dress with the same 
shade of blue. 

A. F. H.—Do not dye your pretty poplin. Have it 
made up in combination with darker brown cashmere 
for your daughter. Have it trimmed with plush or 
with open Saxon embroidery done on the cashmere, 
Use the hints given “J. B. C.” for making it. 

Anxious Sunsoriser.—Your blue velvet is a stylish 
shade, and should be combined with watered silk by 
design given above to “J. B.C.” Have your velvet 
cloak long and large, with square sleeves, and trim 
with jet passementerie and fringe, or else with fur. 
Your sample of velvet is scarcely heavy enough for a 
cloak. 

Country Girv.—Get satin Surah for your dress, and 
trim it with plush or with watered silk. 

A. C.—Read about wraps in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 40, Vol. XIV. The cashmere dress for 
mourning should have a plain basque, and box-pleated 
skirt with drapery of a single breadth confined to the 
back. A large mantle of the same, warmly wadded, 
should be shirred at the neck, and have shirred pieces 
forming large squares in the armholes. A wide bias 
fold of the cashmere is the trimming. 

Puase T.—Tan-colored loose-wristed long nndrese- 
ed kid gloves, also black gloves, are worn with any 
dress for the street, no matter what color the dress 
may be. 

Mrs. J. M.—Shape your cloth coat like the paletots 
or the jackets described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. Use the velvet for a pel- 
erine cape that will reach just over the shoulders, and 
for a wide band across the lower edge of the garment. 
You do not make your other questions plain. 

8. P. H.—Sailor suits will still be worn. For girls 
of fourteen hunting jackets, box-pleated and belted, 
will be worn with kilt-pleated skirts. 

F. M. L.—You can not have a more stylish model 
for your black Surah than that of the Satin Surah 
Dress illustrated on page 682 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. 

Mas. P. E.—Have plush for your outside jacket, or 
else plain velvet. 

An Op Sunsortprer.—Read reply just given “ F. M, 
L.” The dress you suggest will be very pretty. 

Betue.—Use your satin-striped silk for a pleated 
skirt or else for pleated flounces that will nearly cover 
a foundation lining of silk, and then have a darker 
blae satin Surah basque, with over-ekirt drapery; for 
the latter let it be a short wrinkled apron with the 
back tied behind in a great bow with drooping loops, 
and ends that hang to the foot of the skirt. 

C. 8.—Miss Rhoda Broughton is living, and her 
works are relished by lovers of sensational fiction. 
We can not give you particulars of her life. 

W. B.—Get camel’s-hair, cloth, or satin Surah to go 
with your bottle green skirt of the same shade, and 
trim with plush. Make it like the satin de Lyon dress, 
or else the serge dress illustrated on page 632 of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XIV. 

Rosr-Bup.—Make your white nuns’ veiling like the 
white china silk dress illustrated on page 632 of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XIV. Trim it with white Spanish lace. 
Light pink and white will be fashionable colors for 
dress hats this winter. Undressed kid and the new 
Tyrol gloves without buttons, large, and wrinkled on 
the wrists, will be worn in tan and flesh colors with 
evening dresses. 
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FRENCH JOURNEYS. 

Til. 
HERE are people who will always tell you 
that there is “nothing to do” in the place 
they have been visiting, whether it be a famous 
or obscure resort. “Go to Arcachon again !” 
cried an irate Englishman in Paris ; “ no, indeed— 
the dullest hole on earth.” ‘“ What?” rejoined 
an American, who had spent three months there ; 
“T thought it perfectly fascinating.” The total 
difference in opinion on standards of enjoyment 
makes it difficult to assert anything which would 
prove valuable as definite information ; but we 
can, at all events, speak accurately of what there 
is to do at French winter resorts. Whether this 
will prove an embarrassment of riches or a mea- 
gre way of filling up dull hours remains to be 

decided by the individual. 

To begin with, unless health be the object, or 
there is great love for natural scenery, nearly 
all French towns will seem dull in winter, be- 
cause the chief occupation is driving. All sorts 
of curious and interesting places there are to 
drive to, but there must be the love of out-of- 
door beauty. The first requisite of enjoyment 
must be a love of nature. Given that, and no 
one who is not blind need ever be dull in the 
southern country. Daily drives and walks in new 
directions may be taken, and the face of nature 
changes almost daily, her flush and pallor, her 
gray or golden lights, varying almost with the 
movement of the winds, and affording countless 
“ effects” to the lover or the student of the unut- 
terable harmonies of mother earth. 

Driving in the Pyrenean country has become 
quite a science, as so many of the most impor- 
tant expeditions must be taken in a carriage to 
be thoroughly enjoyed. It is true that trains go 
here and there, intersecting the country, but the 
only way to thoroughly enjoy the short trips is in 
driving. The facilities for posting are many, and 
in all the towns; even in the smaller villages 
good landaus and strong wiry horses are to be 
found. It is always wise to engage conveyances 
for yourself—not to leave the order at your hotel 
bureau. Good livery-stables abound, and by hir- 
ing the carriages for yourself you save at least a 
third of the expense. It should always be re- 
membered that in addition to the price you pay 
the stable-keeper for the carriage, there must be 
a fee for the coachman. Twenty cents is the 
customary fee for a drive of two hours or under, 
and more in proportion to the time you are out. 
A day’s journey usually means four or five francs 
* pour boire.” 

In this space, of course, we can not chronicle 
drives that are to be taken in the lovely south of 
France; suffice it to say they may afford endless 
amusement to the tourist seeking such relaxation 
during a sojourn in any of the towns we are con- 
sidering. Social gayeties during the winter are 
both public and private ; the latter, of course, de- 
pend upon the friends one may chance to have in 
winter resorts. Dinners, luncheons, dances, and 
the like are given in the little coteries with quite 
as much precision and routine as in London or 
Paris, but the society par excellence of these 
places is always exclusive. The pension world 
hears nothing of it, but there are festivities in 
which all may join, and where, as in the case of 
the public balls, sets are formed creating circles 
as individual as if they were in private drawing- 
rooms. These balls nearly always take place at 
a public room, and tickets of admission are pur- 
chased for two or three dollars, or less. Fancy 
balls are not uncommon, and the great hotels usu- 
ally give two or three similar entertainments to 
their guests each season. 

Good concerts are rare during the winter sea- 
son, and even in summer the quality of music 
heard is not particularly good. During the win- 
ter there are days when a public band performs, 
but in general the art of music is neglected. Now 
and then at some of the large pensions wander- 
ing musicians appear at dinner-time to perform 
for the benefit of the company, and it is, curious- 
ly enough, with really excellent music. 

In nearly all resorts of any note an English 
club is to be found, and here concentrate the Eng- 
listi and American social interests ; hence, let it 
be whispered, issues the gossip of the town, the 
latest bit of. social news, the name of the most 
recent arrival of importance, the tales of baccarat 
and other games played here and there and ev- 
erywhere, “ sub rosa,” and the newest project for 
social amusement. Besides the club there is gen- 
erally a croquet and lawn tennis association, or 
grounds which any one may enter on payment of 
two or three francs; skating rinks and riding 
schools are common, and bowling-alleys and their 
like to be found. These, of course, form the 
general places for recreation. A wider field of 
amusement is in the meets of fox and deer hunts. 
These occur constantly, and are always announced 
in the usual fashion, a little card with the dates 
and places being put up in the hotel corridors. 

In this paper we have only outlined what 
there may be to do in a French winter resort. 
Of course the ingenious mind finds unlimited 
resource in a rich diversified country, where his- 
torical and natural advantages are so many, and 
every season, bringing together new people, sug- 
gests new possibilities. One may go to any 
place bent on seclusion, but experience proves 
that agreeable society is very necessary to a 
month or two’s sojourn en exil. 

As in beginning this paper we spoke of driv- 
ing as the chief amusement of the Pyrenean coun- 
try, it may be interesting and valuable to our 
readers to know what it costs to “post.” Lan- 
daus may be engaged by the day, to travel at the 
employer’s will, for from five to eight dollars, 
about fifty cents per day being the customary 
“pour boire.” The tourist has no trouble about 
horses, coachman, or vehicle ; his only care is for 
his own comfort, and the driver’s inférmation 
about inns and stopping-places may generally be 
taken as accurate. Excursions requiring a day 





may be taken for five or six dollars, but it should 
be borne in mind that travelling in this fashion 
is very expensive. We believe it is customary 
to allow five dollars a day for hotel charges. 





THE BROKEN TRUCE. 
See illustration on double page. 


ROM the very commencement of, the art of 

war it has been necessary for the command- 
ers of opposing armies to hold communication 
with each other. In olden days hostilities were 
seldom suspended unless for the purpose of bury- 
ing the dead who had fallen in action. But as 
men became less sanguinary, armistices took place 
in order that the generals might discuss terms of 
peace, or at least arrange articles of surrender. 
In all ages the messengers who were charged with 
communications between armies in the field have 
held an almost sacred character. The person of 
the herald was inviolable, and injury or insult to 
him was sacrilege of an aggravated kind. How- 
ever unwelcome the message he carried might be 
to the recipient, the messenger was respected. 
The doctrine still prevails that to fire on a flag 
of truce is the grossest violation of the law of 
nations. But, like all laws, there are exceptions 
to such a general statement. The enemy may 
refuse to receive a flag of truce, and is perfectly 
justified in firing on it if the bearer, after due 
warning, persists in advancing. The reason is 
obvious. A flag of truce may be—indeed, often 
has been—used as a means of reconnoitring the 
strength of a position or the numbers of the foe. 
That illustrious soldado Rittmeister Dugald Dal- 
getty remarks, in one of his inimitable speeches, 
that the duty of the bearer of a flag of truce is less 
to deliver his message, which could be done by any 
base and mechanical varlet, than to bring back 
good information. Another case in which a flag 
of truce can be fired upon is when the messen- 
ger attempts communication with any one except 
the commanding officer. When Cornet Graham 
went with a flag of truce from Claverhouse, Bal- 
four of Burleigh received him. When he gave 
a refusal to the demands, the cornet appealed 
to Burleigh’s officers and men within ear-shot. 
Burleigh at once—and legally—drew his pistol 
and shot him dead. 

The gallant knight in our engraving who is 
sinking from his horse, struck above the gorget 
by a cloth-yard shaft, is clearly too far from the 
ranks of the enemy to have entered into commu- 
nication with the men. At worst, he has ad- 
vanced incautiously. He is evidently a formally 
commissioned messenger, accompanied by his 
squire, a mounted cross-bowman, and a man-at- 
arms, who holds aloft the white tlag. In modern 
usage a parlementaire is always attended by a 
drum ora trumpet. He halts as soon as the en- 
emy sends out to meet him. He is then again 
stopped at the outposts, blindfolded, and led by a 
circuitous road to the head-quarters. When the 
interview is over he is in similar fashion recon- 
ducted to the outposts. The ceremonial is of old 
standing, and contains nothing but what is simply 
necessary. The white flag may be of any size or 
any material. At Sedan, Colonel Law, of Lauris- 
ton, displayed a cloth taken from the breakfast 
table. White handkerchiefs have been repeat- 
edly used, and there is a story told of one be- 
leaguered garrison which could find no white em- 
blem till their general stripped off his last shirt. 
Although every flag of truce is a white flag, ev- 
ery white flag is not a flag of truce. The royal 
flag of the Stuarts of England was white, and 
this was its color when it floated for the last time 
over Holyrood. The flag of the house of Bour- 
bon was white, and it is only three or four years 
ago since the Count of Chambord threw away a 
good chance of being, in deed as well as in name, 
Henry V.of France, by refusing to exchange it 
for the tricolor. But we have got centuries away 
from the date of our illustration. The form of 
the plate-armor points to the last epoch of the 
Middle Ages. The Normans who conquered Eng- 
land, the Crusaders who fought Saladin, wore 
chain-armor, which turned the stroke of a sword 
or the thrust of a pike. 

But the Middle Ages witnessed on land the ex- 
periments we see now made in naval armaments. 
There was a close race between attack and de- 
fense. The old short bow became developed in 
England into the long-bow with its cloth-yard ar- 
rows, while Italian ingenuity created the cross- 
bow, in which the bow was a spring of steel 
plates, bent by the aid of a winch on the stock, 
till the string was in its notch, from which it was 
let go by a trigger very like that of the modern 
musket. The long thin arrow of the long-bow, 
the square bolts of the cross-bow, led to the con- 
struction of stout plate-armor, which was shaped 
so as to make the missiles glance off. The ar- 
rangement of armies underwent a corresponding 
change. Under Philip Augustus, an army con- 
sisted of three ranks, bannerets, knights, and 
squires, to whom were added men-at-arms, while 
a crowd of varlets without organization formed 
the rear, and in case of victory robbed and killed 
the fallen. In the actual field at that period the 
pikemen were in the van, with the foot-archers 
behind them. Then came a period when, in an 
array of battle in the open field, the free archers 
and knights were placed in the centre or on the 
wings, while the foot proper was sent forward to 
skirmish in groups of five. We say the foot 
proper, because during the engagement the 
knights dismounted and fought on foot. The 
Swiss and the Spaniards, under the great cap- 
tain Gonsalvo of Cordova, were the founders of 
modern tactics. They were the first to manceu- 
vre in dense masses, or to move in heavy columns, 
The pikemen continued to form the main body 
of an army, while the troops, armed with projec- 
tiles, fought in lines two or three deep. This, it 
will be seen, is the formation in our picture: the 
infantry stand a dense mass, with a forest of 
pikes rising clearly defined against the sky, while 
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the foot-archers, stepping to the front, are bend- 
ing their deadly bows. ‘The scene might almost 
be described in the words of “ Chevy Chase” : 
“Just then there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 
That struck Earl Douglas to the heart— 
A deep and deadly blow.” 

It was a long time after the invention of gun- 
powder, and even after its employment in field- 
pieces, that it superseded the old weapons. In 
the time of Henry VIIL., an English archer could 
discharge twelve arrows a minute, and would be 
ashamed if he did not kill, wound, or at least 
strike an enemy. Fornovo, the battle which 
drove Charles VIII. from Italy, in 1495, may be 
considered the last of the Middle Age struggles, 
and in it the chief weapons were the sword and 
the bow. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s_ Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 

Avtuor or “‘ Att or Notutne,” “Tur BLossomtne oF 
an Axog,” “A Gotpren Sorrow,” Eto. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

TEMPLE VANE. 

Miss Cuevenrx thankfully availed herself of 
the hour of solitude in her own room before din- 
ner which the comfortable custom of Horndean 
secured to her; she wanted to think, after so 
much mere feeling. 

A small bright wood fire was burning on the 
hearth, the polished brass dogs were winking in 
the cheery, crackling flame ; the autumnal even- 
ing chill was excluded by the crimson satin cur- 
tains; the large and lofty room, with its carved 
oak panels and ancient tapestry, its high mantel- 
piece in oak, surmounted by the escutcheon of 
the eahoeten. its great carved and plumed 
bedstead, large enough to fill a modern toom, and 
on which lay a satin coverlet of cunning needle- 
work which would have rejoiced the soul of 
South Kensington, had a look of perfect comfort 
and repose. Beatrix lighted the candles on her 
dressing-table, and seated herself, with a slight 
shiver, by the fire. 

There was a strange trouble in her thoughts, 
mixing itself up with her happiness and her love 
—a trouble that was not the great one besetting 
her. She would, however, put it aside until she 
had thoroughly considered the position of her 
own affairs. 

She was happy; it was necessary to settle that 
with herself beyond all doubt. She had secured 
that which she held to be essential to happiness, 
and she loved the man who was to bestow it all 
upon her—she loved him with a passionate full- 
ness of love that might almost have moved her 
to self-sacrifice had it been called for, and had 
she known what it meant. She allowed the con- 
viction, the deep enjoyment, of this sentiment to 
fill all her heart and mind for a while; it was the 
first time she had ever been happy in a feeling 
given to another; and then she turned her 
thoughts to the love she had won. Could she 
trust it? Was it as true and firm as it was pas- 
sionate? Suppose she were to tell the truth; 
suppose she broke with Mrs. Mabberley, defied 
her; acknowledged to Mr. Horndean that her 
present life was a sham, and that she had enter- 
ed upon the deception with a view to a “ good” 
marriage—what then? Would he believe that 
she really loved him, or would he see in himself 
only the dupe that she had, before she knew him, 
intended him to be? Was her power over him, 
the spell of her rare and splendid beauty, potent 
enough to induce him to accept all the truth, to 
put it behind him forever, and to trust her in 
that future for which, in her blind, untaught way, 
she formed resolutions not without some noble- 
ness. She loved him; she would make him hap- 
py; they would enjoy life together. Yes, she 
thought, as the hurried, eager, passionate words 
he had spoken recurred delightfully to her, and 
the new softness once more diffused itself over 
her face; she might tell him the truth, and be 
done forever with this horrid sham, in which 
there was something that inspired her with an 
indefinable fear, that all her reasoning with her- 
self could not dispel, and that had grown upon 
her strangely this very day. 

She rose and paced the room, checking off the 
points of her position, and every instant gaining 
in resolution, when she remembered, with a sud- 
den shock, Mrs. Townley Gore! To tell Mr. Horn- 
dean the truth, to trust to his clemency, was quite 
another thing from allowing the facts to become 
known to his sister, whom she knew too well to 
trust in any circumstances that would call for 
the exercise of generosity, whose regard for her 
was a mere hollow matter of social convenience, 
and who had been the most carefully deceived of 
Beatrix’s friends, because she was the only one 
from deceiving whom she had derived downright 
amusement. What would Mrs. Townley Gore do? 
And how far would Mr. Horndean be influenced 
Beatrix had the rare faculty of 
looking at things, when she was in earnest, with 
the eyes of her judgment, unobscured by her per- 
sonal wishes, and she was constrained to answer 
these two questions very much to her own dis- 
advantage. Mrs. Townley Gore knew more of 
her mind than any one, for Beatrix had never 
concealed her cynicism from her, and she would 
scoff at the idea of there being any reality in her 
love for Frederick if she knew that she was a 
penniless adventuress. As for her influence with 
Frederick, it was evidently great, and backed by 
the arguments which she could adduce to prove 
to him that he was only a dupe, it might outweigh 
the charms that had caught his volatile fancy. 

Beatrix remembered well that Mrs. Townley 
Gore, in Frederick’s troublesome days, had dwelt 
upon his inconstancy, and utter want of principle 
where women were concerned. 








“Want of principle” was one of those phrases 
that Beatrix regarded as “ jargon,” but she took 
the thing it meant into consideration when it con- 
cerned herself. A storm of doubt and difficulty 
arose in her mind, and might have been traced 
upon her face. 

No, she must not place herself at the mercy of 
Mrs. Townley Gore. She must, at all events, tem- 
porize, making use in the mean time of all the 
power which her secret understanding with Fred- 
erick would give her to win him completely to 
herself, and so secure her empire over him that 
she should have nothing to fear. The present 
would be too soon. This conclusion brought her 
relief, and she was able to think of the happi- 
ness of the moment. ‘To meet Frederick as his 
affianced wife in the presence of others, the pre- 
cious secret being all their own, had a charm for 
Beatrix’s naturally secretive disposition, She was 
glad that the dinner party was to be a rather large 
one; she would take additional pains with her 
dress ; he should think her more than ever beau- 
tiful. She looked around her at her room and 
all its handsome contents, with a new and plea- 
sant sense of proprietorship; it would be de- 
lightful to go down presently, and take her place 
among the guests, where she was ere long to be 
hostess, and to know that her lover would be 
thinking just the same thoughts. 

Beatrix rang for her maid, and put herself into 
her hands at once. She was ordinarily silent, giv- 
ing her directions clearly and briefly ; it was a new 
experience for her attendant to find her changing 
her mind about her gown, and dissatisfied with the 
arrangement of her hair, And as Benson’s suc- 
cessor was by no means a machine, and felt, for rea- 
sons of herown, more than ordinary curiosity about 
her mistress, she permitted herself to wonder what 
it was that Miss Chevenix’s thoughts were so in- 
tent upon afterward, as she sat before the mirror, 
while her new maid’s quick fingers braided the 
bright tresges, and formed them into a diadem 
upon her head, looking at her own image as though 
she saw it not. It was something that caused 
her to frown almost as darkly as Mrs. Townley 
Gore herself could frown ; it was something that 
sent an angry flush up into her red hair, and over 
her white neck : it was the sudden suggestion of 
her common-sense that under any circumstances 
she must have had a similar difficulty to encoun- 
ter on succeeding in securing the “ good” mar- 
riage that was the avowed object of the compact 
between Mrs. Mabberley and herself, and Mrs. 
Mabberley, must have known that! Her own 
short-sightedness now seemed to her wonderful. 
In short-sightedness on Mrs. Mabberley’s part 
she did not believe. Whatever was to be the re- 
sult, or the termination of the bargain between 
them, she was quite sure Mrs. Mabberley had fore- 
seen and calculated it. She remembered the ex- 
act words of the offer made to her: 

“T propose that you should come and live in 
my house, under my chaperonage ; everything shall 
be made agreeable for you; that you consult me 
with regard to your movements, cultivate the peo- 
ple whom I recommend, accept the invitations 
that I select, and undertake, if you get a good of- 
fer of marriage, to fix the time for your marriage 
at my dictation.” 

As distinctly she remembered the advantages 
she was to gain by acceding to these terms. It 
seemed to her that she could now hear the even 
low tones of Mrs. Mabberley’s voice as she set 
them forth : 

“T will hold over my own claims on your fa- 
ther’s estate, and I will make an arrangement 
with the other creditors that will free you from 
any annoyance. If you will agree to my terms, I 
will enable you to maintain, until you shall have 
made a suitable marriage, precisely the same ap- 
pearance as before, so that all the world may 
take you for the inheritor of your father’s for- 
tune, to whom his dgath has made no external 
difference.” 

The dilemma of the present was, then, pre- 
pared for her from the first, and she had not seen 
that. The day of reckoning had not entered into 
her calculations. But the woman who had made 
her this perfidious offer, the woman who held her 
in chains of slavery, none the less real because 
she could neither grasp nor define them—what 
was her meaning? She could not tell; she had 
not the slightest clew to it. A cold and sickly 
feeling of dread crept into the heart of Beatrix, 
and from thence to her nerves. She shivered un- 
der her maid’s dexterous hands, and that observ- 
ant woman knew as well as she did that the shiv- 
er was from within, not from without. Made- 
moiselle was cold, no doubt, and tired, she said, 
but there, it was done. Had mademoiselle ever 
seen her own head looking better, more distin- 
guished, more entirely in the style that became 
her? Beatrix threw off her preoccupation with 
a resolute effort. Of these things and all that 
attached to them she would think to-night; for 
the present she would put them from her, and 
look beautiful with all her might. Her face was 
her fortune; it remained to be seen whether she 
was solvent. This was a strange mood in which 
to meet her newly affianced lover in their soli- 
tude & deux in the midst of a crowd, but Beatrix 
brought her powerful will to bear upon it, and 
when she entered the great gallery, richly dressed, 
and with her accustomed air of self-possession 
and dignity, it was no wonder that Mr. Horndean’s 
heart swelled with triumph as he looked at her, 
and said to himself, “She is the fairest woman in 
the world, and she is mine.” 

That evening was one continuous triumph for 
Beatrix. She had not overestimated in her fancy 
the pleasure which the secret understanding be- 
tween Frederick and herself would give her: 
every word, every look, was fraught with a subtle 
delight. Never had she seen him so agreeable, 
so handsome, so entirely free from ennui, so at- 
tentive to everybody, so desirous to please. Once 
or twice she fancied Mrs. Townley Gore was very 
observant of her brother, and wondered whether 
she was tracing the pride and happiness that 
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were legible on his face and audible in his voice 
to their true source; but if it were so, his sister 
was not displeased. The lovers had not much 
time for talking together during the evening, for 
the general eagerness to hear Beatrix sing was 
not to be resisted by her in her high good-humor, 
and so fine was her singing that night, so full of 
expression and true melody, that Frank Lisle, 
always impressionable, quarrelled with himself 
about her, and protested to himself that he was 
a churl to dislike her as he had hitherto done. 
“Fred is safe to marry her,” so ran his thoughts, 
“and with exch coloring and such a voice, there 
must be good in her.” 

When Beatrix was alone in her room the ela- 
tion of the evening quickly passed away, and she 
returned to her vexed thoughts. Should she 
write to Mrs. Mabberley then and there, and tell 
her that the compact between them must be ex- 
plained or broken? She knew in her heart this 
would be the wisest course, but she had not the 
courage to adopt it. Love, in whose lordliness 
she had never believed, had taken full possession 
of her; an extraordinary timidity had also come 
to her. The worst would be so infinitely bad to 
face that she must at least delay about facing it. 
For the first time in her life Beatrix Chevenix 
submitted to the vague and unknown rather than 
confront the thing she feared. 

Early on the next day but one, Beatrix left 
Horndean on a visit to Sir John and Lady Vane. 
The carriage in which she was to be conveyed to 
the railway station, accompanied by Mr. Horn- 
dean and his sister, was at the door, and Mr. 
Townley Gore and Frank Lisle were exchanging 
farewells with the departing guest, when Miss 
Chevenix’s maid, handing a dressing-bag to the 
footman, said to him: 

“Tell me, then—I have understood ill—which 
of these gentlemen is Mr. Horndean ?” 

“ Why, that one coming down with Miss Chev- 
enix, of course, mademoiselle.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“The other is Mr. Lisle.” 

“Your master, then, is not a painter ?” 

“Certainly not. What can you be thinking 
of, mademoiselle ?” 

“Nothing. Never mind. I don’t know.” 

In his daily letters to Beatrix, Mr. Horndean 
urged her to arrange with Mrs. Mabberley for 
her return to Horndean, and assured her that his 
sister would be glad to meet his wishes with re- 
spect to her plans for the winter. This consti- 
tuted the one drawback to the pleasure with 
which she received his letters, for she remained 
unable to make up her mind about her course 
of proceeding toward Mrs. Mabberley. The coun- 
try house at which she was now staying was a 
much more lively one than Horndean. Sir John 
and Lady Vane were fond of company, and never 
happy in the country unless their house was as 
full as it could be, without inconveniencing their 
guests, and they were indefatigable in providing 
amusement for their successive parties. Stiff 
people, whose own houses were deadly dull, and 
their own solemn grandeur indisputable, were 
given to talk of the “mixture” that was to be en- 
countered at Temple Vane; but they were very 
glad to be invited to meet the “ mixture,” and Sir 
John and his wife laughed at them. Young peo- 
ple were delighted to go to Temple Vane, for 
there was always something pleasant to do, and 
generally some one interesting to see. Vane was 
capitally situated, in a good and populous neigh- 
borhood, and the dances, private theatricals, gar- 
den parties, and picnics, which Lady Vane was 
never tired of organizing, according to the season 
and the weather, were always certain to be suc- 
cessful entertainments. Beatrix was a favorite 
with both Sir John and Lady Vane, and she liked 
a visit to Temple Vane under ordinary circum- 
stances well enough. She was considered a great 
acquisition there, because, as Lady Vane was in 
the habit of saying, Miss Chevenix could do any- 
thing, act, play, sing, dance, recite, and promote 
the general amusement better than anybody else, 
and then she could be so charming when she 
chose. The latter faculty is always a strong card 
to play in society, providing, of course, one is a 
person of some importance: the monotony of 
uniform amiability has not a chance in competi- 
tion with it. The easy joyous atmosphere of the 
place pleased her, and she enjoyed the sense of 
her superiority to the “ mixture.” There was no- 
thing changed in the state of things at Temple 
Vane this time, and yet the place and the people 
bored her, and Lady Vane’s programme seemed 
to her simple weariness. All but one item. Lady 
Vane had issued cards for a fancy ball, to come 
off on the morrow of some races that were to 
take place in the neighborhood, and the eve of 
her own departure from Temple Vane for Lon- 
don, en route to the Continent. It had been agreed 
with Mrs. Mabberley that Beatrix should return 
to London on that occasion from Temple Vane, 
and it was this arrangement that Mr. Horndean 
had so urgently entreated her to set aside in his 
and his sister’s favor. 

When Lady Vane told her of the projected 
ball, and also mentioned that she would be very 
much overdone with women, Beatrix saw her way 
to gratifying her lover’s wish, and very quickly 
elicited a request from Lady Vane that she would 
write in her name to ask Mr. Horndean and 
Mr. Lisle to the ball. Would they mind the dis- 
tance? Lady Vane asked, but Miss Chevenix as- 
sured her on that point. Mr. Horndean gladly 
accepted the invitation for himself and his friend, 
who was in London preparing for his foreign 
tour, but would come down for the occasion, and 
he besought Beatrix to return under their escort 
to Horndean. At this point Beatrix could no 
longer procrastinate; she was forced to come to 
a resolution. She wrote to Mrs, Mabberley in the 
following terms : 

“ Mr. Horndean has proposed to me; I have ac- 
cepted him. The object with which I agreed to 
the arrangement between you and me is accom- 





plished. What your motive was I know now no 
more than I knew it at first; but I suppose, as 
you looked forward to this, that it too will be satis- 
fied. I do not know how my real position is to 
be explained, although I have never made any 
positive statements as to whether my father did 
or not leave me an independence, and this creates 
a great difficulty for me, one which I think I have 
a right to ask you to solve, for you must have al- 
ways foreseen it. It did not occur to my mind 
until the circumstances arose. I bear in mind 
the terms of our compact; I fix no time for my 
marriage until I know your pleasure. Will you 
let me know it with as little delay as possible? 
Mr. Horndean wishes me to return to Horndean, 
where his sister, still in ignorance of our engage- 
ment, will remain, to receive me. I have not an- 
swered him; in this matter also I await your di- 
rections.” 

Mrs. Mabberley did not keep Beatrix very long 
in suspense. Her answer was received by return 
of post. 

It was this: 

“It is impossible for me to discuss the subject 
of your letter in writing. I wish you to adhere 
to the arrangements already made.” 

Beatrix was obliged to acquiesce, but pride re- 
volted with all its strength against the thralldom 
in which she was held, and her eager fancy leap- 
ed at the prospect of release by the hand of the 
man whom she loved. 

The night fixed for Lady Vane’s fancy ball ar- 
rived—a mild, star-lit night in October. The 
preparations were on a splendid scale, for Tem- 
ple Vane was a fine old house, and the hospitality 
of Sir John and Lady Vane was of the profuse 
order. 

Among the earliest of the arrivals were Mr. 
Horndean and Frank Lisle. The former had 
eyes for Beatrix only; the latter was full of inter- 
est in and admiration of a scene very novel to him. 

Beatrix looked superbly handsome as a Bénie 
blanche of old French history, in the spotless 
white of royal mourning, one of Madame Morri- 
son’s most tasteful productions, and wearing the 
beautiful necklace and bracelets of pearls, with 
clasps of fine diamonds, that had been her mo- 
ther’s, and now formed her only wealth. Her 
magnificent hair was partly concealed by the coif, 
and this lent a strangeness to her appearance 
that captivated Mr. Horndean anew. 

“] have never seen you so beautiful,” he whis- 
pered, as he claimed her for their first dance, and 
Beatrix, to whom admiration in every form of ex- 
pression was as familiar as the air she breathed, 
heard the words with the fresh and trembling 
pleasure of the merest girl. 

It was late before Frank Lisle’s turn to claim 
a dance from the undisputed belle of the ball ar- 
rived, and he had much to say, and was very 
amusing. 

After a while, however, he paused, and seemed 
to forget what he had been talking about, and 
Beatrix, observing the direction of his intent gaze, 
followed it with her own. 

Mr. Lisle was looking at a tall man in the 
dress of a Spanish grandee, whom Beatrix recog- 
nized, with equal surprise and displeasure. 

“Tt seems impossible,” said Frank Lisle; “ and 
yet, Miss Chevenix, can you tell me who that is 
there in the short cloak, with the black velvet 
hose, and a rapier ?” 

“Yes, I know him slightly ; that is, I have seen 
him once before. His name is Ramsden; he is 
the son of Colonel Ramsden.” 

“Ts he? Well, it’s very odd; but if he is not 
also the original of my picture—you remember 
the private view—I’m a Dutchman! Not that I 
should mind being a Dutchman, if my name were 
Cuyp or Teniers. He is coming this way to speak 
to you.” 

‘Let us go on,” said Beatrix ; and she stepped 
into the whirl again; “I don’t want to speak to 
Mr. Ramsden if I can avoid it.” 

She could not avoid it, though; for when she 
made her way to Lady Vane, she found Mr. Rams- 
den by her side, and he spoke to her with an easy 
assumption of acquaintanceship, and asked her 
for a dance. This she refused in so cold and un- 
gracious a manner that there was no mistaking 
her intention. 

He gave her one look, in which she might have 
read a menace she would do well to avert, fell 
back, and allowed her to pass on. 

“‘ How.came that man here ?” she said to her- 
self. “By whom is he introduced? I don’t be- 
lieve Lady Vane knows him. And why does the 
sight of him frighten me? Has he the evil-eye, 
as the duchess says, and has he thrown me a 
‘sort’? Whatnonsense! He is merely an under- 
bred person with an unpleasant way of looking 
at one, and objectionable to me because he is a 
pet of Mrs. Mabberley’s.” 

Mr. Horndean joined her, and she soon forgot 
Mr. Ramsden, who did not recall himself to her 
remembrance. Neither did Frank Lisle see him 
again. He had pointed him out to Mr. Horndean, 
and he remarked that he did not seem quite easy 
under their scrutiny. 

“J don’t wonder at it, Frank,” said Mr. Horn- 
dean, “ for your artist’s eye is certainly a piercer.” 

“Very soon, dearest, you promise me?” said 
Frederick to Beatrix, in a whisper, as he bade her 
farewell, and she repeated, “‘ Very soon,” with a 
glance and a smile that might have sent a more 
exacting lover away content. 

Mr. Horndean and Mr. Lisle staid that night at 
the inn in the little town, and, by a remarkable co- 
incidence, they found themselves at the railway 
station on the following day just as the party from 
Templé Vane arrived. They had just ten minutes 
to spare before the starting of the “ up” train, and 
Mr. Horndean made the most of them. Sir John 
was a traveller of the fussy order, and waited to 
speak to everybody about the place. Mr. Horn- 
dean ventured to whisper to Frank, “Talk to Lady 
Vane, like a good fellow,” and Beatrix walked up 
and down with him. A quantity of luggage was 
piled up on the platform, and a couple of men- 





servants waited to superintend its transfer to the 
luggage van. There was a good deal of move- 
ment on the station, and the train was tolerably 
full when it started. It was a pleasant and easy 
run up to London, and at the terminus, Mrs. Mab- 
berley’s brougham was waiting for Beatrix. No 
journey could have been more uneventful, and 
yet the travellers would never forget it; for that 
night Lady Vane and Beatrix respectively made 
a distressing discovery. Each lady had among 
her luggage a large jewel box, with a leather cov- 
er and strap, and each had seen the box in ques- 
tion put into the railway carriage; but when the 
leather covers were removed, only “dummies” 
were found within them. A daring robbery had 
been most dexterously accomplished, and, no 
doubt, the police held, by substitution at the rail- 
way station from whence the travellers had start- 
ed. This, however, the servants, upon whom Sir 
John would not hear of a suspicion being thrown, 
stoutly denied. The boxes had not been out of 
their sight for a moment, until they placed them 
under the feet of their respective owners, after 
they were seated in the carriage; the substitu- 
tion must have been effected when Sir John and 
Lady Vane and Miss Chevenix got out, at a rath- 
er long stop at a junction, and lingered about a 
book-stall. It was “ beautifully done,” the detect- 
ives said, and of course the police would be act- 
ive and intelligent in the matter; but poor Bea- 
trix remembered the foreboding of the Duchess 
of Derwent, which had been realized, the Derwent 
diamonds never being heard of again, and grieved 
without hope for the loss of her pearls. Lady 
Vane’s jewels were of great value; she had worn 
several of the finest at the ball, and it had been 
her intention to deposit them as usual at Sir 
John’s bank before going abroad. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Border for Cushions, Table-Covers, etc.—Satin, 
Stem, and Knotted Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 685. 

Tuts border, which is designed to be applied on a 
dark plush ground, is embroidered on a strip of old 
gold satin with purl, gold cord, and embroidery siik. 
After the design has been transferred to the material, 
the centre of the corner flowers, the centres and five 
petals of the two flowers above it, and the rose-buds 
are worked in satin stitch with two shades of pink 
silk. The petals of the corner flower and the flowers 
on the sides of the border are in two shades of blue 
silk, the rose leaves are in brown, and the points on 
the corner flowers and rose-buds are in réséda silk. 
The double line of the vine is outlined with purl, 
which is fine cord twisted of olive silk and gold thread, 
and the space between the lines is studded with knot- 
ted stitches in réséda‘silk. ‘The tendrils are gold cord 
canght down with fine yellow silk. 





SOFT-BILLED CAGE-BIRDS. 


HOSE who love birds to such an extent that 

they forget to keep a debt and credit ac- 
count with them as to the labor of caring for 
them, against the volume of melody obtained, 
will find among the soft-billed birds, 7. e., those 
whose bills are not adapted to the cracking of 
seeds, a great variety from which to make a se- 
lection for cage or aviary. 

Without attempting to speak of the mocking- 
bird, the nightingale, and the sky-lark, because 
of the space necessary in which to deseribe them 
and the care they require, some useful hints may 
be gathered from a general mention of soft-billed 
birds and the food they need. 

Robin-redbreast should be spoken of first, be- 
cause he is too seldom found as a pet, when he 
is always ready to become the most thorough one 
of any of the feathered tribe. So tame will the 
robin become that a cage is only necessary as a 
sleeping-place, or a refuge from his natural ene- 
my the cat,and the song which he sings is as 
sweet as it is weak in compass. He can be 
taught many tricks, and will show more real af- 
fection for his master or mistress than almost 
any other bird; but he must not be confounded 
with our American robin, whom he does not re- 
semble either in habits or appearance. The red- 
breast has the upper part of the body, wings, and 
tail of an olive brown; the forehead, throat, and 
breast of an orange red, and the belly white. The 
female has the orange less distinct on the fore- 
head, and the breast of a paler red. They should 
be fed on preparation given under No. 1, and 
should have a meal-worm, a little chopped beef, 
and fruit now and then. 

The American robin, or red-breasted thrush, 
makes quite as good a pet as his English name- 
sake. He has a white throat, red breast, and the 
remainder of his body dark gray, that color being 
still darker on the head, wings, and tail. He 
should also be fed on preparation No. 1, with the 
same variety of dainties as the redbreast. 

The blue robin is also a native bird ; his breast 
is of a rusty brown, belly muddy brown, while 
the top of his head, back, wings, and tail are of 
a beautiful blue. He is a bird difficult to tame, 
rather disposed to be restless and quarrelsome in 
an aviary, and should be fed on preparation No. 3, 
with the yolk of a hard-boiled egg once each week. 

The Baltimore oriole is an exceedingly good 
and showy bird either for the aviary or cage, with 
a song that is soft and mellow. His head, throat, 
and back are black ; the wing feathers and two 
middle tail feathers are dark brown, while the 
remainder of his tail is brown above and yellow 
on the end; the feathers on the upper shoulder 
are orange, and on the lower black, with white 
ends; the breast, belly, and rump are orange, 
slightly darker on the breast. He should be fed 
on preparation No. 2, and given a few ant eggs 
once or twice each week. 

The cat-bird, or black-capped thrush, has a 
very bad name among farmers, because of his 
thievish propensities ; but he makes a good pris- 
oner, owing to his rare powers of imitation. 
His prevailing color is dark gray, black under- 
neath, the top of the head black, and some red- 
dish-brown feathers underneath the tail. The 
only difference between the male and female is 
that the latter has fewer red feathers, They re- 





quire a large cage, a frequent bath, and may be 
given the food numbered 2. 

The yellow-breasted chat is another native bird 
too often neglected by fanciers, while his beauty 
of plumage and excellence of voice should recom- 
mend him. The entire upper portion of his body 
is of a rich olive green, while the lower portion 
is of a deep yellow. He is a true ventriloquist 
among birds, having the power of throwing his 
voice, as it were, in different directions. He 
should be given food No. 1, with plenty of fruit. 

The blue jay is of little account as a songster, 
but can easily be taught to whistle almost any 
tune. He has a black bill, a blue tuft on the 
head, light gray throat, cheeks, and breast, white 
belly, and a black ring around his neck extend- 
ing as far down as the chest; his wings, wing- 
coverts, and tail are light and dark blue, with black 
stripes across. He thrives best on food No. 2, 
and should have ant eggs, meal-worms, and berries. 

The bluebird is one of our first spring visitors, 
and is a near relative to robin-redbreast, making 
quite as good a pet as he. This bird has the up- 
per parts and wings of a beautiful blue, and the 
lower parts chestnut red. In the female, which 
is usually smaller, the colors are less brilliant. 
Food No. 1 should be given them, together with 
plain corn or oat meal. 

The brown thrush, or thrasher, is another of our 
own birds unaccountably neglected by fanciers. 
These birds should, in point of song and power 
of imitation, be ranked next to the mocking-birds, 
to whom they are superior as inmates of the avia- 
ry or cage. Their upper parts are an iron brown, 
and their breasts well marked with irregular points 
of black. In the female the markings are less 
distinct. They should be fed on preparation No. 
2, with grasshoppers once each week. 

The wood-thrush has the finest song of any of 
our native birds; the only trouble is that it is 
so exceedingly short—hardly commenced before 
ended. This bird is easily kept, and is a valuable 
one to add to any collection. It has brownish- 
black upper parts, with the under parts lighter 
and plentifully sprinkled with dark spots. In 
the female the markings are indistinct. Its food 
should be the same as for the brown thrush. 

The blackbird is a rich mellow songster, affec- 
tionate and intelligent, and, above all, a good 
whistler. He is of a pure velvety black, with an 
orange-colored bill, and although in his wild state 
he sings only about three months in the year, 
caged he sings all the time. The female is of a 
blackish-brown color, the breast looking rusty. 
They should be given preparation No. 3, with con- 
siderable hearty food in the way of ants’ eggs, 
chopped beef, meal-worms, and grasshoppers. 

The blackeap is believed by some to rank next 
to the nightingale as a songster, and in England 
he is more often called the “ mock-nightingale” 
than by his true name. Its feathers ar2 soft and 
silky, the head black, and the body gray. The 
female is usually the largest, and has a yellowish- 
brown cap. They require preparation No. 1, and 
considerable green food. 

The wood-lark closely resembles the sky-lark, 
save in point of size, it being smaller, and is be- 
lieved to rank among the first of European song- 
birds. In addition to its regular food, which 
should be that of preparation No. 3, it should 
have a bit of fresh sod always in its cage. 

The starling is not only a good whistler, but he 
can be taught to talk quite as easily as can a par- 
rot. He is of a blackish hue, changing to purple 
toward the front of his body, and green toward 
the hind part. The feathers are all tipped with 
white, but in a less degree on the head than 
body. He also needs food No. 3, and a bit of 
sod now and then. 

The song-thrush, called by old English writers 
the mavis, has the upper parts of the body olive 
gray, wings and tail brown, and the sides yellow, 
with oval-shaped brown spots. He is one of the 
most powerful European songsters, and makes a 
good pet. He should have the food preparation 
No. 4, which must be made fresh each day. His 
perches should be fully an inch in thickness, and 
his bath-cup always filled. 

The South American troopial is a large bird 
resembling the Baltimore oriole, save that the 
orange portion of his plumage is of a lighter 
shade. He requires food No. 1. 

The whinchat is a fairly good songster, the 
upper parts of its plumage black and brown 
stripes, and lower parts yellowish-red. Food No. 
1 may be given him. 

The wheat-ear has light brown, ashen gray, 
white, and black plumage, and should also have 
preparation No, 1. 

The reed-thrush, missel-thrush, white -throat, 
favrette, and rock-thrush are birds that are of 
but little interest in a collection. 
No. 3 may be fed to all of them. 

There remain a large variety of soft-billed birds,. 
but as they are seldom found in this market, it is 
hardly necessary to name them. 





Preparation 


FOOD PREPARATIONS, 


No, 1.—One-third stale wheat bread well soak- 
ed in water and pressed, one-third dry grated car 
rot, one-sixth of hard-boiled egg, and one-sixth of 
bruised hemp-seed. Mix well into a paste. 

No. 2.—Two-fifths pounded cracker, two-fifths 
oatmeal, and one-fifth hard-boiled egg. To be 
thoroughly mixed with equal proportions of milk 
and water until it is of the consistency of fresh 
bread. 

No. 3.—Equal proportions of dry grated car- 
rot, volk of hard-boiled eggs, pounded crackers, 
bruised hemp-seed, and ‘chopped currants. Mix 
with sufficient water to make the whole slightly 
moist. 

No. 4.—Equal quantities of stale wheat bread 
well soaked in water and pressed dry and barley 
meal, with milk sufficient to form a paste. 

Ants’ eggs, lean scraped beef, chopped raisins 
or currants, and dried grasshoppers should be 
gived to all soft-billed birds once in one or two 
weeks. 








STUDY OF A 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 

7 a picture, now in the London Water-color 

Exhibition, is a striking work by the Crown 
Princess of Germany, the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria. Last year she exhibited two studies, of 
Frederick the Great and‘ his sister, which the 
London Times described as fine. Like all the 
royal family of England, this imperial lady has 
sought to cultivate her artistic taste. Queen Vic 
toria herself, more particularly when she still 
had the companionship of her accomplished hus 
band, devoted much time not only to music, but 
to the art of etching, in which she attained— 
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HEAD,—From a Paintine py H. I. H. tae Crown Princess or GERMANY 


oF THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 


skill. Her children not only possess a heredi- 
tary love for art, but received under their father’s 
care a careful artistic training. The Princess 
Royal exhibited her first picture in 1857, in aid 
of the soldiers’ fund after the Crimean war. The 
late Princess Alice was perhaps more literary 
than artistic. It is said that the most accom- 
plished of the sisters is the one whom devotion 
to her mother has kept out of public sight—the 
Princess Beatrice. One of the Christmas books 
of this year will be a birthday book illustrated 


| by her. The designs are said to be charmingly 


executed, and represent by their appropriate 
flowers the twelve months of the year. The 


for we have seen specimens—no inconsiderable | Princess Christian also has displayed her tal- 
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Asp. Princess Roya, or Great Britain AND IRELAND, EXHIBITED IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITION 
1s Warter-Cotors in Lonpon. 


ents with the chisel. As the Prince of Wales 
bought Sara Bernhardt’s pictures, his taste had 
better be described as undeveloped; he has, 


other of her children, but is condemned by his 
state of health to a life of comparative seclusion, 
has great literary abilities. Last, but not least, we 
like George IIL and George IV., considerable | may mention our neighbor, the Vice-Queen of Can. 
taste in music. The musician of the family, | ada, who under the teaching of Mrs. Thornycroft 
however, is the Duke of Edinburgh, who is far displayed far more than ordinary ialent with the 
above the usual standard of amateur violinists. | chisel, and is in no sense inferior to her elder 
He plays regularly in the Philharmonic orchestra, | sister with the brush. 

and has appeared in public as a soloist. Prin- | 
cess Maud, the youngest daughter of the Prince | ecuted by the Princess Louise was pronounced 
of Wales, aithough only twelve years old, shows | one of the most remarkable works of an unas- 
extraordinary vocal powers, and is so devoted to | sisted amateur. Her picture, “In Aid of Suffer- 
her musical studies that her parents have to re- |, ers,” represents a plain strewn with dead and 
strain her enthusiasm. Prince Leopold, on whose | dying, ministered to by Sisters of Charity, with 
advice his mother relies more than on that of any | burning houses illumining the darkness, 


At Burlington House a bust of the Queen ex- 
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Girls’ Au- 
tumn and 
Winter 
Hats.—Figs. 
1-5. 

Tue white 
hat Fig. 1 has 
a crown of 
smooth and a 
wide brim of 
rough napped 
felt; the lat- 
ter is rolled 
upward on the 
left side, and 
edged with 
thick white 
chenille cord. 
A double bias 
strip of white 
satin about 
eight inches 
wide is ar- 
ranged about 
the crown, 
partly in loops 
and partly in 
pleated ro- 
settes, which 
are ornament 
ed at the cen- 
tre with gilt 
clasps. A tuft 
of cocks’ fea- 
thers and an 
aigrette are on 
the left side. 

The hat Fig. 
2 is of cream- 
colored fur 
beaver. The 
drooping brim 
is faced with 
cream satin 
and bound 
with ruby vel- 
vet. <A _ bias 
scarf of cream 
satin eight 
inches wide 
and about thir- 
ty long is close- 
ly gathered at 
the middle, 
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Borver For Cusnions, Tapie-Covers, ETC,—ARRASENE EMBROIDERY, 


Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt FRoM 
Fie. 3.—Hart ror Girt rrom 5 to 7 YEARS OLD, 





. ~~ anal 
ere 


7 tro 9 YEARS OLD. Fig. 2.—Har ror Gren 





rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD 
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the top of the 
crown, and 
two brown os- 
trich tips, one 
curling — for- 
ward, and the 
other — back- 
ward and 
drooping over 
the brim, are 
on the left 
side 

The brim of 
the white felt 
turban. Fig. 5 
is wide in the 
front, and nar- 
rowed  grad- 
ually toward 
the back; it 
is faced with 
a bias strip of 
white satin, 
whieh forms 
a full binding 
on the edge 
and soft shirr- 
ed puffs on 
theoutside. A 
ruche of lace- 
edged tulle 
ind loops of 
narrow white 
Satin ribbon 
is under the 


brim UCTOSS 
the front, and 
a bow of wider 


ribbon is set 
on the left 


side White 
satin ribbon 
four inches 
wide is twist- 


ed about the 
crown on the 
outside, and 
formed into 
loops on the 
front, among 
which is fast- 
ened a white 
ostrich tip that 


curls toward 

Fig. 5.—Har vor Gir. From 1 to 2 YEARS OLD. Fig. 4.—Har ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD the left side. 
‘ 

| 





and fastened 
down on the 
centre of the 
crown under a 
gilt clasp; the 
ends are form- 
ed into loops, 
which droop 
over the sides 
of the crown. 
Three shaded 
red silk pom- 
pons are set 
across the front. 
The navy blue 
felt hat Fig. 3 
has a low crown 
and a stiff up- 
turned brim; 
the latter is 
piped with vel- 
vet, and faced 
with a satin 
fold an inch and 
a half wide. A 
similar — wider 
fold piped at 
both edges with 
velvet encircles 
the crown, which 
is trimmed on 
the left side with 
three shaded red 
silk pompons. 
The widebrim 
of the brown 
felt hat Fig. 4 
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Dress ror Girt FRoM 3 To 4 YEARS OLD, 


is dented on the left 
side in the front, bor- 
dered on the inside 
with a puff of brown 
moiré ribbon an inch 
and a half wide, and 
caught up in the mid- 
.dle of the back and 
tacked to the crown. 
The latter is encircled 
by brown moiré  rib- 
bon, and a bow com- 
posed of long loops 
and ‘ends of similar 
ribbon is on the up- 
turned brim in the 
back. Loops and ends 
of wide brown satin 
and moiré striped rib- 








Sofa Back. 
Cross Stitch 
Embroidery 
and Drawn- 

Work. 

Tus tidy of 
écru linen can- 
vas is embroid- 
ered in cross 
stitch with three 
shades of brown 
filoselle silk, 
and is also or- 
namented with 
a drawn - work 
design, which 
borders the sev- 
eral design fig- 
ures, and is re- 
peated around 
the whole, and 
with guipure 
lace. Each of 
the cross stitch 
designs, squares, 
borders, and cor. 
ners is bound- 
ed by eight 
threads of the 
canvas, while 
for each of 
the open-work 
borders eight 
threads are 
drawn as shown 









































bon are fastened on Borper ror Cusuions, TaBLe-Covers, Et¢.—Satiy, Stem, AND Knorrep Stircu Empnorwery, 
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in the illustration. Serpentine lines worked with 
dark brown filoselle silk edge the canvas around 
each of the cross stitch designs ; the stitches are 
worked over three of the eight threads in height 
and four threads in width. Brown silk is run 
among the threads of the drawn-work, and every | 
six of them are caught together with a button- 
hole stitch. Around the outer edge the canvas 
is turned down for a hem half an inch wide, 
which is fastened by stitches from the right side 
similar to those at the opposite edge of the 
drawn-work. The lace is ornamented with her- 
ring-bone stitches of brown silk. 


Dress for Girl from 3 to 4 Years old. 


See illustration on page 685. 
Tue front, back, and sleeves of this garnet wool sat- 
teen dress are composed of a plain lining foundation, | 
which is covered with the material shirred to form | 


puffs. The dress is edged at the bottom with a flounce 
six inches and a half deep, which is shirred at the top 
in three rows at intervals of half an inch, and side- 
pleated below the shirring, and is bordered with two 
rows of black and yold lace. 


Border for Cushions, Table-Covers, etc. 
Arrasene Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 685. 


Tus border, which is suitable for cushions, small 
table-covers, and similar articles, is worked on a foun- | 
dation of beige-colored cloth with arrasene caught 
down with fine sewing silk, and with embroidery silk | 
in stem stitch. The straight line along the inner edge 
of the border, the outer oval leaflets, the inner heart- 
shaped leaflets, and the dark centres of the large de- | 
sign figures are in maroon arrasene. The waving line 
and the edges of the large design figures are in beige- 
color, and the rem: tining sms li leaflets and the inner | 
line of the larger leaf are in blue. The stems and ten- 
drils and the waved line on the inner edge are worked | 
in stem stitch with blue and beige-colored silk. The 
radiating stitches on the waved arravene line are in | 
red and blue silk, those on the line in stem stitch are | 
in red and beige silk. The stitches in the remaining 
figures are of a color to contrast with the arrasene | 
edge. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPH. ATE 
A BRAIN RESTORER. 


Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate restores the brain 
when worried by the wear and tear of an active 
business life.—[Adv.]} 





ELIZABETH VON STAMWITZ. 
Grand Opera [1 » ise. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son: 

Gentlemen,—lI certainly consider your American 
Face Powder far superior to any I have ever used, 
—|[ Com.] Very sincerely, 

ELIzaBETH VON STaMwiITz. 





POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 
Propoces A Softand Beautiful Skin. It combines every 
element of beauty and purity. Druggists sell it.—[Adv.] 











Corvine Wueet.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For enle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'LIS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ss Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicions drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


A 


STORE having been opened at No. 2 Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga, under the style of 
“*Woorth,” evidently with the intention of leading 
the public to believe that it was a branch of the cele- 
brated Worth, Paris, Mr. Worth takes this method of 
stating that he has no branch or representative of 
his business in this country. 


KNABE « 


PIANC D- FORTES. 


UNEQ 


Tone, Touch Workmansii, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CC 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, thine 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK STH Da TTE 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mn. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
\ish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
BEATTY’S 


ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 se tx reeds, 
Catalog. 





y 


y 





only $65. Pianos, $125 up. €27 Illus. 
nex. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 
Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 
A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable,and isnot affected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 
Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50 ; 
pd Coraline or Flexible 
Li 


EPPS’S “COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every “tende ncy to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

Civil Service Gazette. 











Corsets, $1.25, 
or sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned \ with 


cord. _WARNER BRO’S, B72 Broadway, N N. Y. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 4¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 





Also, Epps’s Choe olate Esse nee e for aftert rnoon use. 


Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 

| bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

! 

— ancien de 1° Classe 

| de la Faculté de Paris, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Chemists 
= Druggists. 
75 _cents the 


it A M A R +h and refreshing 
Sole haba myn 
box. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
| Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 























NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 


In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
L. P. TIBBALS, M’f?r, | for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
__ 820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. | Catalogue. Established 1857. 








After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will 
send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


8364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. |: 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 





Geers § 
ie, 


MMs HOWARD MANFG 








Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 
box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MINNIE HAUK, ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 

Mary Anderson, Ada Cavendish, Agnes Booth, 

Sara Jewett, Fanny Morant, Genevieve Ward, 

Rose Eytinge, Linda Dietz, Annie T. Florence, 

Maud Granger, Effie Ellsler, Alice Oates, 

Mile. Angele, Marie Litta, Minnie Palmer, 

Kitty Blanchard, E. von Stamwitz, Katherine Rogers, 

and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 

Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Punrst and 
Mosr Sarisracrory Skin Lotion in existence, being Postrrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Corrosive 
Sustimate, Leap, Bismuru, CuaLk, Wutrinc, MAGNESIA, OF ANYTHING detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WI. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


}|BLOOM OF YOUTH, ‘ 


It will immediately obliterate ag such imperfections, and is nog md harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
tiful, give LAIRD'’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficac y. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


To suit all complexions, Per 

















T LAST=A LOVELY COMPLEXION, 
FACE POWDEK have no fear of close scrutiny. It can not be 
Detected. Harmless as Water. Conceals Blemishes. Wears the best, and 
has most natural effect. Its immense sale, both here and in Europe, attest 
The Most Effective, yet Modestly In- 


ADIES using RICKSECK ER’S 


its wondertui superiority over ail. 
visible Powder made. White, Pink, or Blonde. 25c. — box. Druggists, 


or on recei 


t ten 3c. stamps. (2 "Insist on the Genuin 
THES. 


ent Maker Elecant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York. 








SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE” 
FRONT PIECE, 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old, 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the ‘nead will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 


Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half W igs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 


A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th gve., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


ANGLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


‘The ANGLO-SWISS brand of Con- 
densed Milk is also a superior arti- ) 
ele; 25,000,000 eans sold in 1580 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for one of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, telling how Condensed Milk and 
Milk Food should be prepared for Infants. It 
has saved pir lives. 









e@The st: roe, Seg entries ple ges objectionable in Infants 
Food, are pres ong 0 Dextrine and Sugar, and rendered solu! 
and easily digestable by heating Anglo-Swiss Milk Food. 


The Trade Supplied byAK. & FBThorber & Co.N.Y. 


Who will mail Pamphlet if not obtainable elsewhere. 
| aE eS 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., and P. 0. Box 3527, N. Y., 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Real Honiton and Point Lace Braids. ARRASENE, 
and all materials for Lace Making and Artistic Em: 
broidery. *“*HOW TO MAKE LACE,” 250 Illustra- 
tions, 50e. Illustrated Book of Patterns, of over 400 
Collars, € uffs, Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., 25c. 

= 8e. for Sample Sheets and Price-Lists. @& 


Mrs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE” 


) The unparalleled success of 
bc this charming addition to a 
~ Jady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means lenat, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given toe — wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an shietete NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal , “au 3 ko's12 the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C. o. .., with he 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MERS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 


OF a KITCHEN 
: roof Silk 
} B fe L L Exe ub aprons nARTERS., 


Wl evormous sale, and they certainly deserve oS 
for nothing ore Deautiful he gg in ladies’ 
wear has bee 




















Sores 
all over the country have been imitating them 
in the most shameful manner, substituting 


. rons are of the most lovel, 

eir name ** Belle of the Kitchen.”’ They 
are soft and pliable, and will wear for years. 
They are WARRANTED WATERPROOF. Our 
full size Ladies’ a are 48 inches long by 
23 inches wi are tastefully bound. 


he 


y patterns, hence 





mple and be conyinced. Sample 
apron will be sent, Post-Paid, to any person who reads this 
who willsend us §9Qcentsin Lea wat Ayr ty pampe—or we 
will send five aprons, Post-Paid, reat Cata- 
logue free to all, containing theists is st aplend id articles. 
Address : GLOBE WORKS, 7 ‘AY, NEW Yo! ORK. 


noe Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
| Sallownesa, Blotches, &c., leav- 
p i A RL | ing the skin soft and fair, and 
. 


adds great beauty to the com- 
plexion. Sold by all druggists. 

50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Artie ? PARLOR 

onl Andrews FOLOING Bed. 
PI Bedding. folds ont of sizht; it saves room— 
mistrong and comfortable. 15 & 
ae len. Price, B22 up. We guar- 
antee satistaction. Send ‘for ow cat- 


alogue. Made only by A 
Andrewe & Co. Chicazo, Ill. 








This article is not only a fra- 
| oaden and exquisite cosmetic, 
but also speedily removes Sun- 











SUPERFLUOUS H AIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 


remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 Fast 0th St., N.Y. 
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STERN 
BROTHERS, 


32, 34, 36 West 23d St., 

* LEADING RETAILERS OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACES, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, 


The most complete ever issued by any house in this 
country, will be ready 


October Ist, 


AND WILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BRO rHERS, N.Y. 


DRES 
st EN 


We have imported for this season a very elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pear] Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 

Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





Devoted exclusively to the furnishing of clothing 
FOR CHILDREN—affords extraordinary facil- 
ities for procuring complete outfits for Infants, and 
BOYS AND GIBLS up to sixteen years of age. 


NEW FALL STYLES NOW READY. 
Mail Orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


BEST & CO,, netween toum ana 20th Sts. 


iil RESIDENT 


Assassinated July 2d,Died Sept.19th, 1881. 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING. SIZE 19X24, 
Taken from a photograph soon after his inauguration, 
and a perfect portrait of our MARTYRED PRES 
IDENT, with mourning border and appropriate in- 
scription. FIFTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE mourn 
his death! ‘Ten millions will want this last memento 
of his nob le life and sad death. Price by mail, post- 
paid, 25 cents; FIVE for $1.00. A thousand agents 
wanted. Address EK. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 

10 Barclay Street, New York. 


po 
Evold all the labor and 
jury of driving 
Sewing Machine. 
»000 of these Backus 
ater Motors, noiseless 
and ornamental, adapt- 
ed to all Sewing Ma- 
chines, are now giving 
erfect satisfaction. 
© sizes are made for 
Household Sewing Ma 
chines. Price, @15 and 
822.50. Also larger 
sizes for factory needs 
and for all kinds of ma 
chinery. 
Send for Circular to 
BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N. J 


JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
INTERESTING STORIES by 





Prominent Writers. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
HOME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTIC L ES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subse riptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


gt gat 


REMEDY vod. 


al 
from the system, Brightens the Eye 
Beautifies the Complexion. A ce 
for all Skin » aN Positively Harmless. 
per Package or G6 for $5.00. Sold by 
a sent by mail in letter form on receipt 


THE BELL MANN CO., 
842 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this paper, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


IRIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, 7 able aux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending vour address to 


Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 








Dru 
of pric 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete , Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


ZN 
DRESS GOODS. Oy | 


SILKS AND SATINS. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


: 0 ) _ 
MILLINERY. oO : © FANCY GOODS. 
7 0 G _ 
DOMESTICS. 5 © Unperwear. 

O O — 
LINENS. 0 O LACES. 
- JONES 
x P ene 


Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


JONES . 


SHOES 9, ( ‘Curiery. 
0 [ 
i. } CROCKERY. 


' GLASSWARE. 


Ursoersey. O 
O ( 
FURNITURE. © 0 
+ nr 


LACE CURTAINS. QO _A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. _\YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
“Hine ‘S$ CARRIAGES; fall de- 
st sent on application. 


line of CHILDRE 
scription and pric 


Fine 








Mail Order Department a a specialty ; $ prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unegualled inducements to ont-of-town residents. 


JONES ii toasts JONES 


Marble tI 
SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 
THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ir. Alles) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
_wlass stovvered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 





‘BEST IN THE WORLD? 





WASTE SEWING SILK..............30e. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILKH....40c. per 02, 


Samples of Knitting Silk and a beg mphlet 
giving Rules and Designs for Knitting Sil SOCK DES, 
Mittens, Money Purses, Babies’ Caps and Boots, Lace 


etc., will be sent to any address on receipt of Six Cents: 
Postage stam ps received as money. 

THE oo ga & ARMSTERONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 


HOPE™:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
—_— in position, but invisible to others. 
All mversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 853 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. KEYES’ OK & CO. | | HARPER & BROTHERS 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave. 


Just opened one of the largest and best assorted | 


stocks ot 


DRESS GOODS 


To be found in New York, at prices that cannot be 
surpassed. Beautiful assortment of 


PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND NOVELTIES, 


For Combinations and Trimmings, 
ALSO JOB LOT 


53 Pieces of French Cashmeres, 


All Colors, at 45c., 50c., 6243c., and 65c. 
10c, per yard more. 
Send for samples. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


; worth fully 












Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0., 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur- Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. | 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Now open their Fall Importations of Novel- 


ties in Plain and Fancy Silk Plushes, Moire 
Franeais and Antiques, Plain and Figured 
Satins and Silks, Suiting and Cloaking Vel- 
vets, together with an extensive variety of 
All-Wool and Silk Wool Plain 


Fancy Dress Goods, &c., Xe. 


and and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 





| 
| 
| 
| 





SP OF NEW BOOKS 


a 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Su: render 


of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henny P. Jounsron. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
pers’ Food, &c. With Extended ¢ hapters on the 
rrapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 

Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of ail Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Vi aluable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 

of Fur Skins, &€ sy W. Haminron Grisson, Author 
of « ‘ Pastoral Days. Illustrated by the Author. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


and the Tricks of 


Ill. 
INITIA GRACA, Part L 
Cc Jomprehen ling Grammar, 
s00k, with Vocabularies. ] 
cipia Latina.” By Witiiam Savru, 
12mo, Cloth, 60 ceuts. 
IV. 
WESTCOTT & HORT’S GREEK NEW TESTA 
MENT. The New Testament in the Or 


, rst Greek Seas. 
, and Exercis 
in of the * Pr “p 
D.C.L., LL.D. 








ginal Greek. 









The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor 
ough; and F A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fell f Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putiire Seuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
Vv. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, : Brevier , 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Pn ull Leather, G Edyes, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 ; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cen ts. 


ents 


Vi 
THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Ilymns for Schools and H mes, Nursery and Fire 


side. With Music. Everything Complete on its 

own Page Selected by i. P. MoCaskry. Royal 

Svo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper's Monthly 

Mavazine, 40 cents. Also, an edition on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00 
Vil 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 

Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 





euch by Mrs. Casuzs. Hory and Mr. Joun Linus. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents 
Vill. 
=. » Smpxtry Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
t Volume issued in the “ English 


Met ot tee ters." 








1X. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josrrpu Harron. dtu, Paper, 
20 cents. 

| xX 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovurr D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XI. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wit. Carirron, Anthor 
“Farm Ballads,” “Farm I ids,” and ‘*Cen- 
Rhymes.” With numerous characterist 
rations. Uniform with ‘‘ Farm Ballads’ 





uvm:=~—Legends." 


Edges, $2 50. 





Svo, Iiluminuated Cloth, $2 00 


Gilt 


Broadway,cor. 19th St. THE NEW NOVELS 





PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 








For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, 


White and Black, 








For Sale by all Sewing Machine rie 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 


box bobbins of 200 yds. 
23 THOMAS 8T, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., New LoRE, 


HARPER 5 PERIODICALS. 








eee eee eesense | oOo 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...............- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKL IN § SQU ARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Brorurrs 





te HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on = of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


Pall 





The MOST KELIALLE FOOD 
For Infants & \nvalids. 
every wise ft a med 
icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by druggisis. 
Woo rice & Co. onevery label, 











RLOW'S |" 








2 — Y WASH BLUE. 
r Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. ot ‘ILTBERGER. Prop., 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


_BA 
INDIGO BLUE. sss 
RUG PATTERNS! crrcatare, address with 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


| 
| 


| That Be 


The Neptune Vase. 





| 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By James Grant. 20 cents. 


The Private 


Secretary. 20 cents, 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 
Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 
James Ovts. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ilumina- 


ted Cloth, $1 00. a 
Warlock o* Glenwar 
20 cents. 


lock By Grorge Macpvonap. 





vutiful Wretch: hte Story By Wu- 
niAM Briack. With ustrations, 20 cents, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpoiru, 20 cents. 
The Black Speck. By F. W. Rouinson. 10 cents 


By Groneiana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


By Virginia W. Jounson. 20 cts 


Ayala’s Angel. By ANTHON} Tro.iors. 20 cents. 
the A 
an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 


thor of “Golden 


lémo, Cloth, $1 00 


The Story of Helen Troy. By 


Rod, 


8 Hanrer & Beorurns will send any 


works by 


of the above 


mail, postage prepaid, to any of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


part 


G2 Hanren’s Cararocux matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to vield re 


with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 


tecommended by our best 
physicians as not injurio 
health. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Ws 
Chicago, Il Prine 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing A 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


isto 





$777 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 








688 





MISTIMED PLEASANTRY. 


Facetious Dentist. “Ob, my dear sir, there's 
no necessity to open your mouth so wide. I can 
do it from the outside easily, I assure you. 

[But this sally was quite thrown away en his 
patient. 


TL 
FACETIZA. 

Curxan told an anecdote of an Irish Parliament man, who was boast- 
ing in the House of Commons of his attachme “nt to trial by jury. “ Mr. 
Speaker, by the trial by jary I have lived, and by the blessing of God 
with the trial by jury I will die! 

Curran sat near him, and whis spered audibly, “What, Jack, do you 
mean to be hanged ?” 


* Empers FROM WHIOH THE SPARKS HAVE FLED”—Old maids. 
—_~__—__ 
A doubtful compliment was that paid to a bookworm by a friend. 
The student had arranged a room for his study where he would be secure 
irom interruption. His friend applauded his ingenuity. ‘“ Yes, 
indeed ! yon could read and study here from morning till night, and. 
uo human being be a bit the wiser.” 
Stiebeninielpaatonenaies 
Mugzgins says he don't wonder his sweetheart is afraid of light- 
ning—she’s so awfully attractive. 


ousdadiiiioninan 
Sheridan being a good deal plagued by an old maiden relative of 
his always wanting to go out to walk with him, said one day that 
the weather was bad and rainy; to which the old lady answered 
that, on the contrary, it had cle ared up. “ Yes,” said Sheridan, “ it 
has cleared enough for one but not for two.” 
PP nad hl 
“Old age is coming upon me rapidly,” said an urchin who was 
stealing apples from an old man’s garde n, as he saw the owner 
coming furiously toward him with a stick in his hand. 


Ailes 

Speaking of a certain maiden lady, Smith said she has lots of 
youth; she bas got more youth than all the other ladies there; in 
fact, she has got too much of it; she could well spare a good deal 
of it, and then have still enough. 


ro, 

Tn a railroad collision the other day a young lady’s old-style 
bonnet was crushed and dented in seventeen different places. 
She took it home, put a flower and two yards of ribbon on it, and 
now has a bonnet of the latest style, worth eleven dollars and a half. 


aueneseeiipetmeme 

Some one peevishly complaining, ‘‘ You take the words out of 

my mouth,” Donaldson replied, “‘ You are very hard to please; 

would you have liked it better if I had made you swallow them ?” 
ieilncndlifiahtcame 











A fool in high station is like a man in a balloon. Everybody 


appears little to him, and he appears little to everybody. 
apenas 


“This cottage for sail” was the sign on a country residence. 
A stranger passing by asked a woman who was standing at the 
door when the cottage was to sail, to which she instantly replied, 
** As soon as anybody comes along who can raise the wind.” 


eR te arn 
A physician was called to visit a lady in the country. After con- 

tinuing his calls for some weeks, she expressed her fears that it would 

be inconvenient for him to come so far on her account. “Oh, madam,’ 


_replied the doctor, innocently, “I have another patient in the neighbor- 


hood, and thus I can kill two birds with one stone. 


debapdiusiiimiaanee 

A woman woke her husband during a storm the other night, and said, 

“T do wish you would stop snoring, for I want to bear it thunder.” 
iiienidippaeniiaine 

At an artsale, a marine view was about being knocked down at a hand- 

some figure, w hen a bluff gailor, who happened to wander in, exclaimed, 


earnestly, “If there ain't a vessel drifting on to the rocks with a strong 


breeze blowing off shore !” 


- The artist took his work home to re- arrange 
the wind, 











| and thirty cupboards in a tier, and put a roof over the top tier. 
to put up a house that will contain enough cupboards to satisfy my wife.” 


| there was not a cupboard in the house big enough for a cat to turn 





| mountain, because silence gives ascent. 


Mrs. 








He ARPER ’S B: AZAT 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


‘*What kind of a house do you want 2?” asked an architect. 

“Oh,” replied his client, wearily, “‘ I don’t want a house at all.. I just 
want you to build me three tiers of cupboards like jail cells, one hundred 
I want 


But the architect, who was a man of vast experience, told him he would 
have to put a thousand cupboards in a tier, and make the edifice six 
stories high, and then his wife would say, when it was completed, that 

» 
round in. 

For Members or Atrine Civss.—Don’t talk when you are climbing a 











OCTOBSR 22, 1881. 





At 

A SECRET. 
Boarp Cuitp. 
know what Coffee really is, and where it comes from?” 


Stupious ScHoou “T say, Mary, do you 

SMALL GENERAL Deacer’s Cuivp. ‘Oh, look ‘ere, Sal- 
ly, I ain’t a-goin’ to tell yer that; it’s a Pgrfessional secret, 
and wouldn’t mother whop me if I let it out!” 


A débutant brings to a critic his newly published volume, the fruit of 
many midnight hours. The critic placidly cuts the leaves. 

* Perhaps,” says the young author, trembling, “‘ you find the preface a 
little long 2?” 

‘* By no means, my dear fellow; it is a capital preface. ‘ Kind reader,’ 
you say—‘ reader, who art like a brother to me—reader, whom I love as [ 
do myself!’ When a man knows he will never have but one, he can af- 
ford to spend several pages in praising him.” 


finite ee 
It’s easy finding reasons why other folks should be patient. 





~——_-— 

A bishop's wife was telling the story of Jonah to her child the other 
day. ‘Such a big fish swallowed him, my dear ; such a big tish—it might 
even have swallowed your dear papa.” 

The child was eating grapes, and was of an inductive mind— 
** And would he spit out the skin, mamina ?” 

REE RS 


Many a man thinks it is principle that keeps him from turning 
rascal, when it is only a full stomach. Be grateiul, and do not 
mistake potatoes for principle. 


cienieeptatiibiasisigas 

Iv MIGHT HAVE BREN.—A fashionable young lady accidentally 
dropped one of her false eyebrows in her opera-box, and greatly 
frightened her beau, who, on seeing it, thought it was his mus- 


tache. 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune, but mighty few 
of them ever learn the trade. 


—. 
Why must an old man-of-war’s man who has lost a leg in the 
service of his country become a retailer, should he go into trade ?— 
Because he could not be a whole sailor. 
Apnieepainatipminteitantte 


‘What is your income?” was once asked of a noted Parisian 
Bohemian. 

“Tt is hard to tell,” was the reply ; “but in good years I can 
borrow at least ten thousand francs.” 

Some wag remarks truly when he says that “ popularity in pol- 
itics is to see your name in large type posted toa fence. Somebody 
will inquire as tow ho you are, and when the first rain comes you 
‘will disappear.” 


Jones, getting up from his dinner, in a quiet way, remarked to 








THE MATCH-MAKING GAME. 


Brown. “ Lawks, young ladies, I calls it mysterus, 


hours without bein’ tired a bit; but then J 


A dreamy. writer says it would be curious to follow a pound of silk | 
from its spinning until it becomes a la ly’s dress. No doubt; but most 
men would prefer to follow it after it becomes a dress, and w hile the lady 

was in it: : 

Wishing to pay his friend a complime ut, a Parisian remarked, “I hear 
you have a very industrious wife. 

“ Yes,” replied his friend, with a melanc holy smile, ‘she’s never idle— 
she’s always finding something for me to do,” 

at SRE “BROT 
\ 

“Well,” said an old gentleman, who stumbled as he was trying to make 

his way around a group of waltzefs, “* this is really working one’s passage 


‘ow if yew dews a ’arf an 
hour’s needle-work, you're reg'lar tired out, and yet yew kin play that theer Lawn 
Tennist fur hours an’ 


‘spect you gits a 
power of assistance frum they theer young gents in yer matches.’ 





round the whirled.’ 


ow 8 
Kener THee| 
\ THER™ 








—— 


his landlady that he had found ev erything on the table cold except 
the ice-cream. 


Sydney Smith said of a certain quarrelsome person that his very 
face was a breach of the peace. 


—_—_2——_—— 

When the present Bishop of Peterborough made his great speech 
on the Irish Church, in 1869, he was sitting next to Wilbe rfore e, 
At the conclusion of his splendid oration he sat down, amidst a 
tempest of cheering, and, being somewhat flurried, he took up Wilber- 
force’s trencher instead of his own; but as he was about to put it on, 
“Sam,” stretching out his hand, said, “We will exchange heads if you 
like, but not hats.” 

If a boy gets on the wrong “ track,” it shows that his father’s “ switch” 
has not had a fair chance. : 


One of Lord Dudley’s eccentric habits was that of speaking to himself, 
or thinking aloud. Soon after he succeeded to the title of Dudley and 


Ward, a lady asked Lord Castlereagh how he accounted for the custom. 
“It is only Dudley speaking to Ward,” 
quiry. 


was the ready answer to her in- 
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“So you want to marry our ngs 


a help to her Ma. I dunno how she can git along without her.” 


Jane! Wa‘al, 1 dunno what her Ma will say. 


A QUESTION OF 
Mary Jane is such 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





Mary Jane helping her Ma. 





